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The Sixteenth Anniversary of the United Nations 


by Adlai E. Stevenson 
US. Representative to the United Nations * 


In April 1945, toward the end of humanity’s 
most terrible war, but before any man had seen 
the atomic age, the architects of peace met here in 
San Francisco to complete the design of a new 
dwelling house for the family of man. I was here 
during those golden weeks. And no one who was 
will ever forget them. It wasa beginning. It was 
the morning—fresh with the hope of a new day. 

In 2 months we finished our work and the 
charter of the United Nations was signed, with 
suitable pomp, on June 25th in the Opera House. 
By October 24th the necessary ratifications by 
two-thirds of the signatory states had been re- 
ceived. In war-weary London we celebrated—we 
who were assigned the job of transforming the 
charter of San Francisco into a working organi- 
zation—just 16 years ago today! 

On this 16th anniversary, what is the report? 
The house is crowded: 101 members; every room 
is full, and more are coming! 

The house is battered. It resounds endlessly 
with family quarrels. There are cracks in the 
walls, and inside the cold winds of war and danger 
and strife from every quarter of the globe rattle 
the doors and windows. And, as is usual in such 
cases, quite a number of the tenants are behind on 
the rent. 

But the house is still standing. Through the 
cold war it has stood, and the Korean war; through 
the communizing of mainland China; through the 
revolutionary surges of national independence; 


* Address made before the San Francisco chapter of the 
American Association for the United Nations at San 
Francisco, Calif., on Oct. 24 (U.S./U.N. press release 3810 
dated Oct. 23, for release Oct. 24). 
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through the terror of Hungary and the shock of 
Suez and the worse shock of the Congo; and 
through the ever-mounting perils of the race in 
nuclear arms. 

Its collapse has been called imminent any num- 
ber of times. It “couldn’t survive” the Soviet 
abuse of the veto—but it did, and learned how to 
act by majority rule. It “couldn’t survive” the 
strains of colonial struggles and the birth of new 
nations—but it did, and in the U.N.’s halls the 
old rulers and the old subjects sit side by side with 
equal privileges. 

Then last year people said that Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s shoe-pounding and his attack on the office 
of Secretary-General would surely be the end—but 
that has been going on for 13 months, and though 
we have lost the brilliant and brave Dag Hammar- 
skjold, the United Nations is still there. 

And those of us who attended the funeral of 
Dag Hammarskjold in that ancient cathedral in 
Uppsala and walked between the walls of reverent 
humanity through the crowded streets of that old 
town will never forget him, as we will never forget 
the San Francisco conference. 

This may be no time for words of triumph, but 
it is most certainly a time for words and deeds of 
hope. 

Recently I saw a news item about a medical 
scientist who was on the brink of an important 
breakthrough. According to the news story, when 
he described his experiments to a gathering of 
fellow specialists, “A wave of guarded enthusiasm 
swept through the audience.” If I can sweep 
you with a wave of guarded enthusiasm about the 
United Nations, I will have achieved my aim— 
exactly ! 
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There is no need for me to tell you that the 
United Nations has entered a period of severe 
strain. The great questions of our time—dis- 
armament, the ending of the colonial era, economic 
growth, justice for the oppressed—all these are 
still high on the agenda of the General Assembly. 
But time and again these great issues, which the 
U.N. was built to deal with, must be laid aside 
long enough for the members to cope with the 
multiple crises which threaten the very existence 
of the Organization. There are fires all over town, 
but now there is fire in the firehouse. 

This is no time for panic or dismay. It zs 
a time for seeing with clear eyes what the crises 
are, what underlies them, and what must be done 
to meet them. 


Choice of Interim Secretary-General 


The first crisis of the U.N. is the one most in the 
headlines: the choice of a new interim Secretary- 
General. The shocking loss of Dag Hammarskjold 
seemed to give Moscow a golden opportunity to 
carry out Mr. Khrushchev’s troika scheme, replac- 
ing the single executive with a veto-bound com- 
mittee of three. This would have been a clear 
violation of the United Nations Charter. It would 
have paralyzed the Organization’s executive arm. 
And it would have required the free nations to 
yield to that morbid delusion of the totalitarian 
mind which classifies this world of infinite diver- 
sity into three “blocs.” 

All the members know how much is at stake. 
What we do provisionally to fill the office of Sec- 
retary-General may well be permanent. Any de- 
cisions now which would compromise the efficiency 
and integrity of the Secretariat as an operating 
agency would be the first step on the slippery path 
downhill to a debating society without operational 
responsibilities or competence. 

Through all the discussions we have been guided 
by just one principle: to preserve the integrity of 
both the office of Secretary-General and the charter 
of the United Nations. The charter prescribes 
that the Secretary-General] shall be free to select 
his principal assistants and that he—not the Se- 
curity Council or the General Assembly, but he 
alone—shall make these appointments first and 
foremost on the basis of ability and integrity, with 
due regard to geographical considerations. 

The Soviet Union soon discovered that it had 
virtually no support for its troika proposal. Since 
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then, I am happy to say, in the discussions in New 
York they have shown a growing disposition to 
solve this problem within the principles of the 
charter. They said they would agree to the ap- 
pointment of a single man as acting Secretary- 
General, but they still wanted him to choose his 
principal assistants on a political basis and said 
that he was to work with them in what they called 
a “basis of agreement”—which seemed to be a sort 
of troika in disguise. 

I believe it is now possible to reach a solution 
without compromising our principles, and we are 
doing all in our power to bring this about. As 
for equitable geographical distribution, we have 
suggested a pattern under which the Secretary- 
General and five Under-Secretaries would cover 
the six main geographic areas of the world. The 
Soviets, on their part, seem to have given up their 
insistence on any sort of veto, open or disguised, 
within the Secretariat. Thus the next occupant of 
the office of Secretary-General will carry the full 
powers conferred on that office by the charter. 
This brings us very close to the moment when the 
members can choose the successor to Dag 
Hammarskjold. 

It is none too soon. The Secretariat has been 
without its single head since that tragic day nearly 
6 long weeks ago. This is our most acute crisis. 
Its solution must be found this week, and I believe 
it will. 


U.N. Financial Crisis 


The second crisis is financial—and scarcely less 
acute. The Organization is only beginning to face 
it. The United Nations military operation to 
save the Congo, with all that this means for the 
integrity of nations and the peace of the world, 
is the biggest and most expensive action in the 
U.N.’s history. The cost will add up to about 
$160 million by the end of this month. 

Of this total more than $59 million is unpaid. 
There is another $33 million unpaid on the bills of 
the United Nations Emergency Force, that 5,000- 
man international force which still guards the 
border between Israel and Egypt. That adds up 
to $92 million in unpaid bills. 

Nor is that the whole story. Neither of these 
two operations has reached the point where it can 
be reduced with safety. The bills will keep on 
coming in during 1962. 

Who must pay to save the Congo? The United 
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United Nations Day 1961 


Message of Ambassador Adlai EH. Stevenson 
U.S. Representative to the United Nations* 


This is Adlai Stevenson. We are celebrating the 
16th birthday of the United Nations. I wonder how 
many of you remember as vividly as I do that first 
year, 1945, when the Second World War was over at 
last and we had just founded this new world organiza- 
tion to keep the peace. 

In those days of final triumph in the World War the 
United States was far and away the world’s biggest 
military power. If ever there was a time when we 
could have imposed our terms of peace on the whole 
world by sheer armed power, that would have been 
the time. 

But of course we never could have done that, not in 
1945 or any other time. The peace we value is peace 
with freedom—and freedom cannot be imposed by 
force. So we chose to promote our national security 
not just by frightening off enemies but also by culti- 
vating friends. That is where the real security lies, 
and that is what the United Nations is all about. 

The great majority of nations share with us certain 
common purposes: to prevent the domination of the 
weak by the strong; to achieve material and social 
progress; and, above all, to prevent war. These were 
the aims on which the original 51 members of the 
United Nations drew together. The majority remained 
faithful to those aims through the shocks of the cold 
war, the Korean war, and fighting and violence in 
many places. 

Then, as the great colonial empires of the West 
were dissolved, the U.N. began to grow. From 51 mem- 
bers it has grown to 100—-nearly double. Soon it will 
be well over 100. Most of the new members are new 
nations, former colonies. 


* Recorded for broadcast by the Columbia Broad- 
casting System on Oct. 22 (U.S./U.N. press release 
3788 dated Oct. 9, for release Oct. 21). 





Such a thing has never happened before in all his- 
tory. For the first time a great imperial system is 
coming to an end without major war. For the first 
time what takes the place of the old empires is not a 
new empire but the joining of the old rulers and the 
old subject peoples in a community—whose name is the 
United Nations. 

For a year now, the United Nations has been under 
furious attack by the Soviet Union. The attack began 
just as it became clear that Soviet ambitions in the 
Congo were being blocked by the U.N. Because of that 
the Soviets tried to remove the Secretary-General and 
to paralyze the U.N.’s capacity to act for peace. 

The United Nations has not given in to these attacks, 
and I do not believe it will. The great majority of its 
members, possessing no great power of their own, have 
understood very well that the U.N. is their shield, and 
they have stood up for it. That is a great sign for the 
future. 

Mr. Khrushchev is fond of claiming that “history” 
is on his side. But of course history is many-sided. 
It doesn’t take orders from one boss. If you want to 
know what history is up to these days, study the 
United Nations. In it you will find a method for 
settling conflicts with some measure of fairness and 
without war. And I think you will also find a slow but 
potent chemistry for dissolving the false and futile 
dogmas of hatred, the suspicion and secrecy, the intol- 
erant closed minds, the fantastic fears and enmities 
from which war springs. 

And finally, you will find in the U.N. a bridge of 
community, joining us of the industrial West with a 
billion aspiring people around the globe. This bridge 
is indispensable to our security, because it helps us to 
make and keep friends—and when danger threatens, 
there is no better security than a friend. On the 16th 
birthday of the United Nations, let’s all remember that. 








States, by assessment plus voluntary contributions, 
has already paid nearly half—much more than its 
assessed share. Twenty-nine others have paid 
about one-eighth. The Soviet bloc, France, and 
South Africa say they will not pay. Others say 
they cannot. Otherssimply do not. 

It has been calculated that, if matters continue 
as they have gone thus far, the treasury of the 
United Nations will be empty and its credit ex- 
hausted by the end of March 1962—just 6 months 
from now. How the Soviet bloc, and the pro- 
moters of Katanga’s secession, and any others who 
find in the United Nations an obstacle to their 
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dreams of empire—how they must be waiting 
and hoping for that moment ! 

What is the answer? 

Shall the members allow their Organization to 
die by financial hemorrhage? Very few indeed 
would be willing to see that happen. 

Or shall the United Nations, in the name of 
economy, strike its colors in the Congo and the 
Middle East and resign those areas to chaos? To 
do that would invite wars which would cost the 
community of nations many, many times what 
these operations cost. 

Or do other nations perhaps think that the 
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United States, although we do not call the tune 
at the United Nations and do not wish to, can 
somehow be prevailed on to pay the piper? If 
this illusion exists, it will have to be dispelled 
as quickly as possible. It would certainly be un- 
acceptable to our Congress, and just as certainly it 
would be fatal to the character of the United 
Nations as a servant of the whole community of 
nations. 

The stark fact is that if the members will not 
pay for the United Nations they will not have it. 
When this is fully realized, I believe the crisis will 
be solved and the exact shares of the cost will be 
worked out. 


Great Issues Before General Assembly 


Such are the two immediate crises of the United 
Nations. There are other great issues which you 
have read about—the mounting challenge of the 
arms race; a hostile Red China knocking harder 
than ever at the door; the explosive moral and 
political issue of South African apartheid ; the un- 
solved problems of Communist violence against 
Hungary and Tibet; and the urgent need to raise 
living standards all over the world. 

All these fateful issues, and many others be- 
sides, must be dealt with by a General Assembly 
grown to 101 members, twice its original size. The 
new members, chiefly from Africa, seem more 
preoccupied with condemning Western colonial- 
ism, which is in its twilight but which they have 
known at first hand, than with the much greater 
danger of Communist imperialism, which very 
few of them have experienced at all. 

These attitudes inevitably color the debates and 
the votes at the United Nations. They make our 
work of persuasion and of finding common ground 
with the majority that much more difficult. 

I am far from downhearted. We will meet all 
these problems, and in time we will solve them in 
‘a way which is tolerable to the community of na- 
tions and to our own purposes. But it will be a 
slow business, and we are not going to score a 
touchdown on every play. 


Misapprehensions About the U.N. 


But there is another problem about which I am 
concerned, and which I would like to share with 
you. That is the problem of being sure that, 
through all the difficulties which we shall face, 
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America’s essential role of leadership in the United 
Nations will have the indispensable and patient 
backing of public opinion. 

I am not worried about the voices of all-out 
fanaticism in this country. There are always 
pitiful little groups of people among us, people 
with some inner compulsion to hate. To them the 
true meaning of democracy will forever be a closed 
book, and in their ears the voice of dissent will 
always sound like the voice of the enemy. The 
United Nations has nothing to hope from them. 

I am thinking rather of the much broader range 
of Americans whose instincts are deeply demo- 
cratic, who have been proud to help their country 
carry its worldwide burdens, but who now, after 
16 years of cold war and frustration, are honestly 
worried lest the United Nations be turned against 
us and even, perhaps, be delivered into the hands 
of its Communist enemies. 

To these Americans let me say with the greatest 
earnestness: I share your frustrations, but I do not 
share your fears. I believe we must be prepared 
for many troubles. But as long as we of the 
United States continue as active leaders in the 
United Nations, and continue to be faithful to 
our purposes, I have no fear that the Organiza- 
tion will be turned against us. 

Still less do I fear that it will ever pass under 
the domination of communism, whose philosophy 
of power and intolerance is utterly alien to the 
United Nations spirit. 

I must say it is not surprising that these fears 
about the U.N. should arise, considering the 
amount of alarming misinformation about what 
happens there. I still meet people, for instance, 
who insist that the United Nations action in sup- 
port of a united, independent Congo fitted neatly 
into the plans of Soviet communism. Yet it was 
this same United Nations action which roused Mr. 
Khrushchev to such fury and caused him to 
bang his shoe in the General Assembly and to 
launch his all-out attack on the Secretary-General ! 

Then just recently I remember seeing in a maga- 
zine that with the death of Dag Hammarskjold 
the United Nations had passed under the power 
of none other than Nikita Khrushchev. When I 
see a report like that I must admit I blink a little. 
Can this be the same United Nations where I 
work—the same place where, in the past 2 weeks, 
the members have stood fast against Mr. Khru- 
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shchev’s troika, have decided that Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s disarmament plan will have to wait its 
turn for debate, and have cried out in outrage 
against Mr. Khrushchev’s 50-megaton terror ex- 
plosion? Evidently this Mr. Khrushchev must be 
a man who likes to pass resolutions against him- 
self ! 

I must say I admire the skill of those who, al- 
most every day, concede anew to Moscow the final 
victory in the cold war. Evidently the United 
States is completely finished at the close of every 
working day, but somehow poor Uncle Sam man- 
ages to struggle to his feet by morning so that he 
can be finished off again the next day. 

This confusion over who is doing what to whom 
makes me think of the schoolboy who came home 
with his face damaged and his clothes torn, and 
when his mother asked him how the fight had 
started he said, “It started when the other guy hit 
me back.” 


The “Illusion of Omnipotence”’ 


Misapprehensions like these, I think, result 
partly from misinformation. But there is also 
something more fundamental which hinders many 
of us in our attempts to grasp the true meaning 
of the United Nations—and, indeed, the meaning 
of our situation in the modern world. I mean 
that pleasant illusion of omnipotence to which 
we Americans have clung for so long. 

We Americans are not the first to have had 
this illusion, but I think we will get over it more 
safely than some of those who have gone before. 

The Mongol Khans who exploded out of central 
Asia, all across Siberia and to the gates of Vi- 
enna—they certainly thought themselves all- 
powerful, but their huge empire, having lived by 
the sword, died by the sword even more swiftly 
than it rose. 

Hitler, Mussolini, Tojo—all those Genghis 
Khans in modern dress nourished the same dream 
and, even more swiftly, met the same end. 

The Russian Bolsheviks were not quite so 
foolish. At first, when Lenin took power in 
Petrograd in 1917, he thought the workers of the 
whole world would rise in flaming revolution to 
support him. The fuses sputtered briefly in Ger- 
many and Hungary and then went out. The Bol- 
sheviks tried to set the world on fire, but it failed 
to ignite. 
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So Lenin, and then Stalin and Khrushchev after 
him, settled down to the building of the Soviet 
state power and to a long-term strategy of con- 
quest by opportunity. Communism changed from 
a burning faith into a scavenger of lost revolu- 
tions and a camp follower of global war. 

Even today that poisonous vision of omnipo- 
tence afflicts the Communist rulers. “History is 
on our side!” they still shout. And in the bor- 
rowed name of “history” they do their best to 
scare the defenders of freedom out of Berlin and 
every other vulnerable point. 

Yet their fanaticism has been tempered by a 
canny calculation of the possible. Pray God it 
will remain so, until the poison finally works itself 
out of their minds! 

We Americans, to be sure, had different grounds 
for thinking ourselves omnipotent. We forswore 
conquest by military force, but we made ourselves 
believe that, when the Second World War was 
over, our heritage of democratic ideals, by its own 
magic, would quickly sweep the world. There is 
no doubt that this illusion helped to sustain us in 
the war. Certainly it was present at the birth 
of the United Nations, for which, some of us 
thought, no exploits of peace would be impossible. 


The “‘Myth of Impotence’’ 


From the first Soviet veto in 1946, blow after 
blow of reality fell upon this precious illusion. 
By now it is gone beyond recall. But the danger 
is that we may now swing the other way and that 
we may go from disillusion to despair, from an il- 
lusion of omnipotence to a myth of impotence. 

Let me illustrate from experience at the United 
Nations. 

It is said that the Soviet Union, by its veto 
power in the Security Council and by its bullying 
tactics in the General Assemby, can prevent the 
United Nations from acting without its consent. 
This is not true at all. The fact is that the Soviet 
Union has not been an effective participant in a 
single one of the major international operations 
sponsored by the United Nations in the past 16 
years. 

They do not belong to the World Bank, the 
Monetary Fund, the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization, or the International Civil Aviation 
Organization. 

They take no part in the humanitarian work 
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which the United Nations does for refugees all 
over the world. 

For 8 years they stayed away from the World 
Health Organization, which grew from strength 
to strength during their boycott. 

They have contributed little but obstruction to 
the International Atomic Energy Agency and are 
now threatening to walk out of it altogether. 

As for the world-famous United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Program, and its new partner 
called the Special Fund, the Soviet contributions 
have been small, recent, and all in nonconvertible 
rubles. 

In the field of United Nations peace and security 
operations the Soviet performance amounts to a 
good deal less than zero. 

The United Nations action in Korea was taken 
without them, in spite of them, and in fact against 
the aggression which they had sponsored. 

In the troubled Middle East they have paid 
nothing to maintain the Palestine refugees and 
nothing to the United Nations Emergency Force. 

In the Congo they have paid not a ruble to the 
United Nations efforts; instead they financed a 
secession movement in Stanleyville which the 
United Nations successfully opposed and which 
has now collapsed. 

All those things, then, have been done by the 
United Nations, on behalf of the community of 
nations, without the consent or cooperation of the 
Soviet Union—and in some cases against its best 
efforts. 

The U.N. has not been strangled by the veto— 
and may it never be! 


Calling the Soviets’ Bluff 


It is often said that the Soviet Union is in- 
flexible in the United Nations and that once it has 
made up its mind all the rest of us have to do the 
adjusting. This is a long way from the truth. The 
Soviets do indeed try to convey this illusion of 
inflexibility, I suppose in the hope that this will 
improve their bargaining position. But their bluff 
has been called often and successfully. 

After the fall of mainland China the Russians 
announced that they would boycott the Security 
Council until the seat of China was turned over 
to Peiping. But in August 1950, after the Secur- 
ity Council had acted on Korea without them, they 
came back—and they have stayed ever since. 
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In 1954 the Soviets announced in the U.N. that 
the United States proposal for an International 
Atomic Energy Agency was an imperialist plot to 
manufacture atomic bombs all over the world and 
they would have nothing to do with it. Three 
years later they joined it. 

In 1955 the Soviets said that unless Outer Mon- 
golia was admitted to the U.N. they would veto 
all 18 of the non-Communist applicants. They 
did, too, but the very next day they reversed 
themselves and voted to let in 12. A year later 
they relented and let in the remaining applicant, 
Japan. 

Now the U.N. has 101 members, and many of 
them are new and, supposedly, “inexperienced.” 
But they weren’t born yesterday. When Mr. 
Khrushchev first turned his wrath on Dag Ham- 
marskjold a year ago and put forward his troika 
scheme, the new African members recognized im- 
mediately that this was an attack on the U.N. itself, 
their protector. 

The Soviets stuck for a solid year to their posi- 
tion, but today they have practically no support 
for it. 


Fulfilling the Aims of the Charter 


Finally, we hear it said that the United Nations 
has failed to fulfill the aims of the charter and that 
we must look elsewhere for a better vehicle of our 
hopes: to regional organizations, to military al- 
liances, to an entirely new “concert of free na- 
tions,” or to our worldwide information program, 
to “the war for the minds of men,” to foreign aid 
and the improvement of the lot of man; or to the 
Peace Corps and people-to-people exchanges; to 
the opening of Soviet society through exchanging 
people and publications; to our own military de- 
fenses ; or to our religious faith, or to higher stand- 
ards of ethics here at home. 

But to these I say: Where is the contradiction ? 
Does not every one of these things have its neces- 
sary place in the strategy of peace and freedom? 
The United Nations is not, and has never sought 
to be, the sole channel for the pursuit of its own 
purposes. Indeed, it asks of all its members that 
they obey the charter in all that they do. 

To an open and free society like our own, this 
plea is addressed to the people as well as to the 
Government. In the preamble to the United Na- 
tions Charter it is “we the peoples of the United 
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Nations” who pledge ourselves to peace, human 
rights, justice, social and economic progress, toler- 
ance, and neighborliness. It is “we the peoples” 
who have resolved to combine our efforts to accom- 
plish these aims. 

To no people are these famous words addressed 
more than to the American people. You, the cit- 
izens, through your voluntary efforts to improve 
our life at home and to make life more abundant 
abroad and through your taxes and your support 
of our Government in all its responsibilities—you 
can and must do much to sustain the United Na- 
tions and its purposes in the world. 

It is written in the Bible that “to whomsoever 
much is given, of him shall much be required.” 
I think this applies to us, the American people. 
For surely much is given to us, and much will be 
required of us for many years to come. 

We must put behind us the illusions born of 
impatience. 

It used to be possible to speak of winning a quick 
war, but that is out of the question today. We 
know that the Soviet Union can inflict such de- 
struction on the Atlantic world that survival itself 
is in doubt. Equally, the United States possesses 
the ability to destroy much, perhaps all, of what 
the Russian people have built up with such labor 
and sacrifice over the past 40 years. 

This is the ugly vision from which humanity 
cannot awake because it is not a dream but a real- 
ity—a reality into which threats of violence only 
plunge us deeper still. 

So, since we don’t wish to die together, we must 
manage to live together. We may have had our fill 
of negotiation already, but there is a lot more to 
come. 

But we must be just as strong to resist the 
opposite illusion. We shall not win any quick 
peace by negotiation. For nearly a generation 
a deep gulf of conflicting aims has split the 
political landscape of the earth: a gulf between the 
world of the free and the world of the coerced. 
It may be many, many years before that gulf is 
safely closed. 

The stern fact is that we are in this struggle 
for life. As Senator Fulbright has so wisely 
pointed out, the ones who are “soft” are not those 
who refuse to rush into a suicidal war but those 
who lack the courage to face a grim, lifelong 
struggle for freedom. 
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Great Goals, Worthy of Sacrifice 


It has been said that in this struggle it is vital 
to “know your enemy.” So it is—both so that 
we may anticipate and frustrate his attacks and 
so that, ultimately and gradually, we may learn 
how to make him our friend. 

But the struggle also lays upon us an even more 
difficult duty of knowledge. It is summed up in 
the motto of the Greek philosophers : “Know thy- 
self.” As never before in our history, we must 
study ourselves, our values, our institutions, our 
national style, and the goals for which we strive. 
For the great exertions which we face can only be 
justified by great goals. 

Too often this world struggle has been carelessly 
caricatured as a mere battle of the giants—an 
agelong duel in which two nuclear colossi test by 
threat and counterthreat which shall dominate 
the globe. 

It is no such thing. Power and dominion are 
not the aim of this country. If they were, if all 
we could offer were the crushing of Soviet tyranny 
by a tyranny of our own, then indeed we would 
have no title whatever to call for sacrifice from a 
single free man or woman. 

But our aims are something worthy of sacrifice. 

We seek, with all the determination and faith 
that repeated frustration demands, a complete and 
completely controlled program of world 
disarmament. 

We seek a multiplication of free and friendly 
contacts with the Soviet people, until in the full- 
ness of time they and their leaders decide to 
open their dangerously closed society and to be- 
come full members of the community of nations. 

We seek worldwide cooperation, regardless of 
political beliefs, for the relief of human misery; 
the conquest of the deserts ; the development of the 
riches of the oceans; the eradication of famine, 
gross poverty, illiteracy; and the peaceful con- 
quest of outer space. 

We seek the orderly transition of all subject 
peoples, whether of old-style colonial masters or 
of Communist empires, to full political equality 
and self-government. 

And, in the disarmed world we strive for, we 
seek the logical counterpart of disarmament: the 
building of the minimum world institutions 
needed to keep peace among disarmed nations, to 
settle disputes between them, and to prevent one 
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nation from imposing its will on another by any 
weapons, be they rifle, club, or fist. 

These are our goals. If they are not great 
enough, let us get greater ones; for the exertions 
demanded of us in this dark, uncertain time, and 
for many a difficult year to come, will be for- 
midable. And the greatest will be the self- 
restraint, the patience, and the perception—to 
perceive and pursue our real interests. 

I do not think we dare attempt anything less. 
The reality in which we live is much stronger, 
much more unpredictable, much more perilous 
than any that our prophets or our idealogues ever 
forecast for us. Which of us foresaw the unlock- 
ing of the atom? Which of us foresaw what in- 
stant communication all over the globe would do 
to man and his image of himself? 

All these things are new, and unless they are 
faced with a new spirit and a new courage they 
lead in only one direction—to the destruction of 
humanity itself. Faced with this overriding risk, 
we must abandon the inherited fears and suspi- 
cions of our past and try to see behind each face 
the troubled soul and searching heart of a man 
like to ourselves—mon semblable, mon frére. 

This may entail an overwhelming effort of 
imagination and as overwhelming an act of faith. 
But how can we stem the tide of hostility without 
great acts? And how can we check our hideous 
advance toward planetary suicide without some 
mobilization on a planetary scale of human trust 
and faith? 

Let me remind you of something, before I close, 
about what is happening at the United Nations 
right now. In all its 16 years, this is perhaps its 
moment of greatest trouble and perplexity. 

But at this very moment the United States has 
advanced at the United Nations the most compre- 
hensive plan for world disarmament, and of world 
institutions to keep the peace, that we have ever 
presented.” 

At this very moment we are pressing in the 
United Nations for a worldwide, cooperative ef- 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 16, 1961, p. 650. 


fort, in which Russians and Americans can work 
together, for the peaceful exploration of outer 
space. 

And at this very moment we are advancing a 
plan for a United Nations Decade of Develop- 
ment—the most massive international attack in 
history on human poverty and ignorance, de- 
signed, in President Kennedy’s words to the Gen- 
eral Assembly,’ “to enable all nations, however 
diverse in their systems and beliefs, to become in 
fact as well as in law free and equal nations.” 

How soon, or how well, these ideals will prevail, 
we do not know. But we have acted in the belief 
that, for those who are truly faithful to their 
ideals, the darkest hour is the time to light the 
brightest light. 

I believe the cause of freedom and peace has a 
glorious future in this world. And in that future 
the United Nations will play a mighty part. Let 
none of us mock its weakness, for when we do we 
are mocking ourselves. It is the hope of the 
world, and our country’s pride should be that we 
stood by the United Nations, the meetinghouse of 
the family of man, in its time of hardest trial. 


Letters of Credence 
Haiti 

The newly appointed Ambassador of the Repub- 
lic of Haiti, Louis Mars, presented his credentials 
to President Kennedy on October 26. For texts of 
the Ambassador’s remarks and the President’s 


reply, see Department of State press release 738 
dated October 26. 


United Kingdom 

The newly appointed Ambassador of the United 
Kingdom, Sir David Ormsby Gore, presented his 
credentials to President Kennedy on October 26. 
For texts of the Ambassador’s remarks and the 
President’s reply, see Department of State press 
release 740 dated October 26. 


* Ibid., Oct. 16, 1961, p. 619. 
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The United Nations and the Real World 


by Under Secretary Bowles * 


Each year on United Nations Day in late 
October we meet together to rededicate ourselves 
to the vision of a world at peace, to a brave new 
world in which nations great and small will settle 
their differences in harmony. 

This dream of a united world is an ancient and 
honorable one, the product of the best in the moral 
and ethical and religious heritage of every great 
civilization. This dream will never die. Even- 
tually, I am sure, it will come true. 

But on United Nations Day 1961, against the 
background of Berlin, Laos, the stepped-up arma- 
ment race, and the conflicts over the future of the 
U.N. itself, cooperation and understanding be- 
tween the great powers seem remote and unreal- 
istic. The world has never appeared so over- 
whelmingly complex, so agonizingly insecure, and 
so desperately at odds. 

Yet despite its aching conflicts, I believe that 
the real world of 1961 is no place for a Cassandra. 
Although the future is exceedingly dangerous, 
its hopeful possibilities are infinite. If we are to 
understand the prospects and problems of the 
United Nations in this world of conflicting danger 
and hope, we must understand the forces at work 
in it. 


Tides of Conflict and Hope 


We are contending with two mighty rival tides, 
running at crosscurrent. At times these two tides 
seem so contradictory that we are tempted to 
conclude that one is the reality and the other an 
illusion. 

On the one hand, we have the massive tide of 
cold-war conflict. This is the world of barbed wire 


* Address made at a United Nations Day luncheon at 
Washington, D.C., on Oct. 24 (press release 731). 
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and stone walls, of sneak raids in the jungle and 
threats of nuclear destruction, the world of vio- 
lence, distrust, and fear, of standoff and fallout. 
This rampaging tide of cold-war conflict has dom- 
inated the headlines since Stalin first threatened 
Greece and Turkey in 1946. 

And yet, parallel to the arms race, coexistent 
with tension, and largely obscured from public 
understanding, another tide has been running to- 
ward freedom, toward hope, toward increased un- 
derstanding and justice among nations and men. 

What are the components of this less dramatic 
but perhaps decisive tide of human effort ? 

First is the movement toward nationa! inde- 
pendence through which 900 million Asians and 
Africans have thrown off the rule of the old Eu- 
ropean trading empires to create 42 new countries 
within 15 years. This wave of liberation may earn 
more pages in the history of our time than the cold 
war itself. 

When World War II broke out in 1939, more 
than one-third of all mankind lived in dependent 
status under the rule of the European countries. 
Today, less than a generation later, the number is 
fewer than 2 percent. Moreover, in large measure 
this worldwide emancipation has been accom- 
plished without bloodshed. 

Today this anticolonial revolution is entering 
its final and most difficult stages. It would be 
folly to assume that the final act of colonial liqui- 
dation will be painless. Yet the progress in recent 
years has been extraordinary. 

The second aspect of this hopeful tide is the 
worldwide determination to attack the hunger, 
disease, and despair which for centuries have been 
the lot of the vast majority of the people of the 
underdeveloped world. Although the needs are 
appalling, an impressive start has been made in 
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providing massive technical and capital aid for 
their economic and social development. 

Until recently the United States was one of a 
handful of noncolonial nations engaged in over- 
seas aid. Now some 15 industrialized nations are 
offering their capital and technical skills to help 
speed the progress of economic and social develop- 
ment in the less developed areas. Much of this 
assistance is now being coordinated through 
regional and international institutions. 

So here we have more positive evidence that the 
countertide of hope is running strong in world 
affairs. 


Emergence of New International Communities 


A third hopeful phenomenon has been the rapid 
emergence of new international communities of 
sovereign states which are learning to work in free 
association for common purposes. Since the end 
of World War II there has been a great reaching 
out across national frontiers, a groping for new 
forms of international cooperation, and the sudden 
appearance of new institutions in what remains an 
unplanned and still embryonic world community. 

In the confusion and hurly-burly of the cold 
war it is easy to forget that Western Europe, the 
cockpit of great wars since the days of the 
Romans, is now being regionally integrated into a 
great common market of 350 million skilled 
peoples, with high and rising standards of living, 
based on an industrial complex second only to that 
of the United States. 

Moreover, as the United States and Canada 
reach across the North Atlantic to establish close 
economic and political cooperation with this vital 
new European development, we see the institu- 
tional framework of an Atlantic Community 
gradually taking shape. 

Meanwhile the institutions of our own Western 
Hemisphere are expanding in size and becoming 
more versatile in purpose. The new Alliance for 
Progress * looks forward to hemispheric political, 
economic, and social cooperation on a scale that 
could scarcely have been imagined before World 
War II. In the Act of Bogota * and the declara- 
tion of Punta del Este, 19 Latin American na- 
tions have joined in partnership with the United 
States in all-out effort to hasten their development. 


* For background, see BULLETIN of Sept. 11, 1961, p. 459. 
* For text, see ibid., Oct. 3, 1960, p. 537. 
‘For text, see ibid., Sept. 11, 1961, p. 462. 
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The challenge posed by this alliance is an 
enormous one. The Act of Bogota declared, 

. . . the success of a cooperative program of economic 
and social progress will require maximum self-help efforts 
on the part of the American republics and, in many 
cases, the improvement of existing institutions and prac- 
tices, particularly in the fields of taxation, the ownership 
and use of land, education and training, health and 
housing. 


This calls for no less than a political, economic, 
and social revolution designed to modernize and 
invigorate old societies and to bring new oppor- 
tunities and dignity to their people. 

Seven of the Latin American nations are also 
exploring the possibilities of a common market. 
Similar economic integration is moving ahead in 
Central America. 

In southeast Asia regional planning and regional 
projects, including the vast Mekong River devel- 
opment program, are also moving through the 
planning stages. 

Here in the creation of international agencies 
and associations we see further evidence of prog- 
ress toward human betterment and understanding 
which our grandfathers could scarcely have 
imagined. 


Complexity of the Challenge to the U.N. 


Now let us consider the United Nations. How 
does it relate to these twin tides of conflict and 
hope? 

In our frustration with the complex and largely 
unfamiliar world around us there is a temptation 
even among the most thoughtful and informed 
observers to see the possibilities only in terms of 
the black and white contrasts. The task of dealing 
with varying shades of gray is unfamiliar, uncom- 
fortable, and unsatisfactory to many Americans. 
Our experience in building this great nation has 
conditioned us to believe that there are only two 
sides to every question, one right and one wrong; 
that if there are problems, there must be solutions; 
that if there is struggle, there must be total victory 
for one and total defeat for the other. 

This all-or-nothing attitude is a vital part of the 
American character and one which has given us 
much of the special energy and determination 
which has typified our country since its earliest 
days. However, the new world with which we 
must deal is one of infinite complexity in which 
simple solutions are rarely available. We repre- 
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sent only 6 percent of mankind, and even with all 
our great industries and military power there are 
strict limitations on what we can do. 

It is inevitable that Americans who fail to under- 
stand the complexities with which the United 
Nations must deal should charge that this great 
world organization has failed to do what it was 
set up to do. 

At the same time, however, another aspect of 
the American character is helping to move us 
toward the mature understanding of possibilities 
and limitations which is basic to an effective for- 
eign policy. I refer to our traditional apprecia- 
tion of variety, to our acceptance of the give-and- 
take of honest differences, to our belief that a 
healthy society thrives not on conformity but on 
diversity. 

This is the spirit which we must bring to all we 
attempt to accomplish in our troubled world. To 
behave otherwise by creating our own rigid doc- 
trinaire orthodoxy, as do the apostles of modern- 
day Marxism, would be gravely to weaken our 
capacity to bring our great influence effectively to 
bear on the agonizing questions which confront us 
all. 

As President Kennedy said a month ago in his 
speech to the United Nations General Assembly,° 

We cannot expect that all nations will adopt like 
systems, for conformity is the jailer of freedom and the 
enemy of growth. 

An added dimension to the sheer complexity of 
the challenge is the often overlooked fact that 
there are not one but many threats to the peace. 
In the Middle East, in south Asia, in the Carib- 
bean, even in Africa, there are stubborn and dan- 
gerous conflicts and belligerent confrontations 
which have nothing to do with the cold war. 

If the superpowers were by some magic to settle 
their differences tomorrow, some half-dozen con- 
flicts would remain which could produce a very 
sizable war at any moment. And while missiles 
which carry thermonuclear warheads are incredi- 
bly more destructive than World War II field 
artillery, their aggressive use to promote national 
ambitions is no easier to justify. 

The new nations of Africa and Asia are properly 
alarmed by the dangerous implications of the big- 
power nuclear arms race. But they should not 
forget that they, too, may have contributions to 


* Tbid., Oct. 16, 1961, p. 619. 
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make to the peace of the world in their own 
backyards. 


Some Accomplishments of the United Nations 


Now what is the record of the United Nations 
judged against this complex and difficult back- 
ground? Certainly its development has not 
followed the lines laid down in 1945. The hopes 
for unity among the world’s great powers, so 
tenuously constructed during World War II, 
failed even to survive the first years of the postwar 
world. 

But in considering the changes of function and 
emphasis which grew out of the cold-war situa- 
tion, let us be frank. 

If it had not been assumed that the United Na- 
tions would be dominated by the Security Council, 
in which we have the veto, the United States 
Senate never would have voted to join. Yet with- 
in a few years the United States and a majority 
of the members found ways around this veto 
power; and it was this that made it possible for 
the United Nations to develop its capacity for 
executive action. 

The Soviet response to this movement to trans- 
form the United Nations into a functioning world 
organization, capable of united action in an emer- 
gency, is recorded in its 95 vetoes, in its efforts to 
cripple the Secretariat, and in Mr. Khrushchev’s 
belligerent statement of last spring in which he 
said he would use armed force to prevent the U.N. 
from carrying out any decision with which the 
Soviet Union did not agree. 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising 
that much of what the U.N. has accomplished 
has been accomplished without the participation 
and frequently over the opposition of the Soviet 
Union. And yet in spite of the determined opposi- 
tion of one of its most powerful members, the U.N., 
and its family of specialized agencies, has acted 
with increasing vigor and imagination. Let us 
briefly consider the remarkable accomplishments 
of some of these new agencies. 

The World Health Organization, for example, 
is now conducting a worldwide campaign to 
eliminate malaria, a disease which has caused more 
deaths and more loss of work than any other in 
history. It also has launched a campaign to help 
bring clean water to every village on the globe. 

Last year the United Nations Children’s Fund, 
with 98 governments participating, brought better 
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care to 55 million expectant and nursing mothers. 
It also examined 75 million children for yaws, at 
an average cost of 15 cents a head. 

The World Meteorological Organization is plan- 
ning a worldwide weather reporting system. The 
International Telecommunication Union now allo- 
cates radio frequencies for the whole world. 

In addition there is the equally effective work 
of the other specialized agencies, of the technical 
assistance program, of the Special Fund, and the 
new and promising program for recruiting expert 
personnel for the developing countries. Each of 
these U.N. agencies is handling tasks which were 
barely conceivable a generation ago. 

Moreover, in every field the regional economic 
and social cooperation through the binational and 
multinational agreements of which I spoke earlier 
is matched by the development of vigorously 
creative U.N. regional agencies such as 
ECAFE—the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East—and ECLA—the Economic 
Commission for Latin America. 


U.N.’s Capacity To Act 


The capacity of the United Nations itself for 
positive political and economic action was bril- 


liantly demonstrated in the Congo during the past 


year. Although the final record has not been 
written and much remains to be done, let us briefly 
review the progress so far. 

When the Congo threatened to fall apart in the 
summer of 1960, many of the 9,000 European ex- 
perts who had been managing the productive fa- 
cilities, the public services, and the technical 
branches of the economy packed up and went 
home. A tiny corps of some 200 United Nations 
experts, most of them drawn hurriedly from the 
U.N. Secretariat and the specialized agencies, was 
organized to fill the gap. These international 
public servants faced a situation in which starva- 
tion was claiming scores of people every day, un- 
employment was rampant, government revenues 
and exports and reserves were falling, inflation 
was mounting, and public services were disrupted. 

By late 1960 a semblance cf order had begun 
to emerge from the chaos; epidemics were checked, 
and starvation ended. Somehow, under incred- 
ibly difficult circumstances, this United Nations 
team of technicians and advisers managed to get 
the wheels turning again. 

Then began an even more important task: the 
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long-range job of helping the Congolese to train 
their own administrative and technical personnel 
and to create their own institutions. Although 
this process is in its beginning stages, the results 
appear promising. 

Thus the entire Congo performance has been an 
extraordinary tribute to the U.N.’s capacity for 
direct executive action in the complex field of 
economic and social development. 

The Congo also illustrates the U.N. capacity to 
act politically to create a more solid base for peace 
and security. There is no need to remind this 
audience of the remarkable performance of the 
United Nations in throwing together, under the 
most difficult and urgent circumstances, an emer- 
gency force of nearly 20,000 men drawn from 28 
countries. The ability of this organization to 
mobilize, transport, supply, and command a major 
peacekeeping force on short notice exceeded al- 
most everyone’s expectations. 

The challenge in the Congo is the latest and 
severest test of the U.N. as peacemaker. In ad- 
dition there is the record of the U.N. peacekeeping 
roles in Iran, Greece, Palestine, Suez, and Korea. 

Finally, in addition to promoting economic and 
social progress and to keeping the peace, the 
United Nations has served with considerable ef- 
fectiveness as an international forum for the air- 
ing of disputes. Although its detractors refer to 
this function as a debating society, the debates 
which take place there, in spite of the bitterness 
and demagoguery with which they are often con- 
ducted, are of the utmost importance. 

The issues that come before the United Nations 
are the oldest and most intractable issues of his- 
tory, which cannot be effectively aired in any other 
arena. The annual agenda therefore is no less 
than the agenda of mankind’s most pressing prob- 
lems in the second half of the 20th century. To 
mention only a few: 


How can we create machinery for keeping the 
peace ? 

How can we strengthen the concept of inter- 
national law? 

How can we secure outer space for peaceful 
use ? 

How can we wipe out the poverty that breeds 
hatred and upheaval ? 

How can we better protect human rights and 
promote a greater measure of justice? 
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It is true that answers so far have been few 
and far between. But isn’t it a long step toward 
international sanity to be able to debate them in 
a worldwide forum in which every viewpoint is 
represented and where world opinion can be 
brought to bear ? 

Cynics deny even the existence of world opinion, 
and cynical nations do not hesitate to flout it. Yet 
whatever leader or nation consistently disregards 
the opinion of mankind will eventually pay, and, 
as time goes on, I believe that the price he pays will 
become higher. 

And here I cannot refrain from replying to the 
one question which ranks above all others on the 
agenda of mankind: the question of world dis- 
armament. 

If I correctly recall the gospel according to Karl 
Marx, capitalist societies are kept economically 
afloat only by war or the prospect of war. If this 
is the Communist doctrine, and no good Marxist 
will deny it, why does the Kremlin not agree to a 
program of honest disarmament with suitable con- 
trols agreeable to all of us? 

According to their monolithic creed, would 
not a sharp reduction of defense spending in the 
United States bring about the collapse of our 
economy? Would not millions of unemployed 
roam the land and grass grow in our streets? And, 
in due course, would this not result in the Com- 
munists’ inheriting the earth without a shot being 
fired ? 

If this is what the Communists believe to be true, 
why does the Kremlin refuse to act in accordance 
with their doctrine? Why do they refuse to accept 
our challenge to a peaceful competition between 
their economic, political, and social system and our 
own? 

The answer, I believe, lies in the fact that they 
know that our economy would not coliapse and 
that in such a competition they would be the loser. 


An Assessment of the United Nations 


How then can we assess the United Nations in 
the real world of 1961? 

Clearly we cannot say that it has abolished the 
threat of war or even that it has narrowed the gap 
of disagreement among the world’s great powers. 

Yet the record is in many ways extraordinary. 
Although sorely hampered by the vast ideological 
struggle which commands the unflagging energies 
of free men everywhere, the United Nations has 
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somehow grown and developed by associating it- 
self ever more effectively with the powerful cur- 
rents of hope. 

Where great issues of justice have been raised, 
it has served as a meetinghouse for the opinion 
of all humanity. 

Where violence has threatened, it has time and 
again proved its growing capacity to divert the 
pressures and to preserve the peace. 

Where peoples have been striving for an end to 
the tyranny of poverty, it has opened new paths 
for the indispensable cooperation in the battle 
against human misery. 


Measured Optimism About U.N.’s Future 


We live in a raucous, restless, ill-mannered 
world in which a community of hope exists side 
by side with a community of fear. The cold-war 
conflict is paralleled by a growing partnership 
between the United States, the peoples of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. It is this evolving 
world which helps shape the United Nations and 
which, increasingly, may be shaped by it. Indeed, 
I believe there is solid basis for a measured opti- 
mism about the future of this great world organ- 
ization. 

The new and growing nations, which now form 
the majority of the United Nations, most urgently 
need its protection and its help. Why should 
these nations act to weaken or destroy the inter- 
national institutional arrangements which are 
providing them security, economic aid, and the 
opportunity to make their views heard? For them 
the United Nations Charter is the best guarantee 
of their right to develop their own nations in their 
own way. 

No, the United Nations is not likely to be de- 
stroyed by the majority of its members, however 
recklessly aetermined they may sometimes appear 
to do precisely that. Nor are we likely to destroy 
or weaken it by our failure to provide the neces- 
sary support and the leadership. 

President Kenredy put it very simply and di- 
rectly when he declared to the General Assembly : 
“Today of all days our dedication to the charter 
must be maintained.” 

One final word. I cannot close without paying 
tribute to the man who more than any other of our 
generation has helped to make the United Nations 
what we all know it must become. 

In his final report to the organization whose 
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voice and conscience he became, Dag Hammar- 
skjold issued this quiet warning : 


The effort through the Organization to find a way by 
which the world community might, step by step, grow into 
organized international co-operation within the Charter, 
must either progress or recede. Those whose reactions 
to the work of the Organization hamper its development, 
or reduce its possibilities of effective action, may have to 
shoulder the responsibility for a return to a state of 
affairs which Governments had already found too danger- 
ous after the First World War. 


In Dag Hammarskjold was combined an in- 
spiring idealism with the hard common sense of 


the practical politician. The real world of 1961 
was precisely the world with which he was con- 
cerned, and it was in that world that he enabled the 
United Nations to operate with growing effec- 
tiveness. 

We who carry on can do no better than to follow 
in the course which he charted. We must continue 
to maintain the vision to which the United Nations 
has always aspired. Only by so doing can we 
make the United Nations the instrument of the 
worldwide community of hope which its founders 
intended it to be. 


Four Popular Canards About the United Nations 


by Harlan Cleveland 


Assistant Secretary for International Organization Affairs * 


In this curious, endlessly fascinating business 
called U.N. affairs, or parliamentary diplomacy, 
you find yourself constantly listening to flat state- 
ments by highly educated people who ought to 
know better. Sometimes it’s hard to reply to them 
right away. The maker of flat and erroneous 
statements may be so sure of himself that a direct 
contradiction would be impolite; and in the State 
Department we are not supposed to be impolite, 
except on purpose, with malice aforethought, and 
after proper clearance. Also the flat statements 
sometimes come from Congressmen and—in my 
special bailiwick—from U.N. delegates of other 
countries of the U.N., two kinds of people to whom 
one is supposed to be especially polite. 

You may well imagine that all this mandatory 
politeness induces a certain frustration. Nerves 
get on edge; pain mounts up; and even Anacin 
doesn’t help a bit. So, finding myself here in 


* Address made at St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo., 
on Oct. 22 (press release 728 dated Oct. 21). 
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Missouri, where it is a matter of faith to doubt all 
flat statements, I am emboldened to say some of 
the things that occasionally have to be choked 
down at diplomatic receptions in New York and 
Government hearings in Washington. 

Four things are being said about U.N. affairs 
that most particularly grate on my bureaucratic 
nerves these days. Two of them are general-pur- 
pose canards with a long and apparently inex- 
tinguishable history : 


“Democracies are at a disadvantage in dealing 
with dictatorships.” 
“There is no such thing as ‘world opinion.’ ” 


The other two are special canards about the 
United Nations and its future; it’s my present 
business to be especially sensitive to these: 


“The United Nations,” it is said, “can’t do any- 
thing significant unless the great powers are in 
agreement.” 

Or again: “The goals of the United Nations are 
hopelessly abstract and utopian.” 
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Since joining the Kennedy administration I 
have heard each of these at least 25 times, from 
persons or publications generally regarded as ei- 
ther responsible or respectable—or occasionally 
both. Usually the moment doesn’t call for a long 
debate; so my reaction has to be a fast swallow 
and an internalized Bronx cheer. But here at St. 
Louis University, warmed by this homecoming to 
academia, confident that if Iam not among friends 
I am at least among strangers, I would like to try 
to explain why the hackles rise and the saliva 
flows. 

These statements are all, I suppose, a product of 
skepticism about what we Americans have accom- 
plished, and have it in us to accomplish, by con- 
ducting a foreign policy that reaches into every 
corner of the earth—and into space as well. The 
fact is, we’re doing better than we think and we’re 
capable of doing better than we know. 


The First: “‘Democracies at a Disadvantage’’ 


The first of these self-doubts, that a democracy 
is somehow unequal to the cruel world around it, 
traces back to arguments among the ancient Greeks. 
But in its American version we best remember the 
way it was put by Alexis de Tocqueville, who 
wrote so much so well a century and a quarter ago 
that only the very best speechwriters, like Adlai 
Stevenson, manage to fashion speeches without 
some quote from de Tocqueville’s Democracy in 
America. 

“Foreign politics,” said de Tocqueville, “de- 
mands scarcely any of those qualifications which 
are peculiar to a Democracy. They require, on 
the contrary, the perfect use of almost all those in 
which it is deficient.” 

“A Democracy,” he added, “can only with great 
difficulty regulate the details of an important 
undertaking, persevere in a fixed design and work 
out its execution in spite of serious obstacles. It 
cannot combine its measures with secrecy or await 
their consequences with patience.” 

De Tocqueville’s famous foresight failed him 
here. Who is to say that the United States, which 
is without any doubt a democracy, has not been 
able to regulate the details of important under- 
takings, persevere in fixed designs, and work out 
their execution in spite of serious obstacles? 

It zs true that it is hard “to combine [our] 
measures with secrecy.” 

The curiosity of the American people and of 
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their surrogates in the press, radio, and TV has 
seen tothat. Yet in most aspects of foreign policy 
we don’t need secrecy nearly as badly as we need 
an understanding public. The best answer to the 
stealthy Soviet practice of indirect aggression is 
often not reciprocal stealth but rather the klieg 
light of publicity. A dozen major U.N. “pres- 
ences” have shown that, when an international 
organization is trying to prevent its own members 
from subverting the political independence of a 
weak country, its greatest ally is not an unattain- 
able secrecy but the unrelenting attention of an 
international public. 

De Tocqueville’s most difficult challenge is the 
last one. Can we await the consequences of our 
measures with patience? There is no doubt that 
this is hard work and requires rigorous training. 
But I suggest to you two recent examples of the 
fact that we are learning. 

In Geneva we outwaited the Soviets for 3 long 
years, patiently negotiating in good faith well past 
the time when they started planning to resume 
testing at the convenience of their military scien- 
tists. This monumental ordeal by conference 
might in easier times have been regarded as suffi- 
cient evidence of our patience. But when the 
Soviets resumed their atmospheric tests, both 
President Kennedy and the bulk of American 
opinion were content to wait for several days, in 
spite of the pressure to announce the resumption of 
our own tests, to let the big lesson sink in—that the 
Soviets broke the moratorium on tests without ad- 
vance notice and are conducting the kinds of tests 
holding the greatest potential danger to the future 
of mankind. 

I draw your attention to another example, the 
foreign aid bill, in this year’s Congress. Ever 
since the war, the United States Government has 
been justly criticized for tackling 20-year develop- 
ment problems with 5-year plans manned by 2- 
year personnel working with 1-year appropria- 
tions. But this year, in a noble action obscured by 
a complicated legislative history, Congress has 
recognized that we should plan at least 5 years 
ahead and has authorized an aid program with 
even more long-range planning in it than we ever 
had in the Marshall plan. 

So we are learning. But the problem of keep- 
ing our shirts on is serious. As the Berlin crisis 
develops, we will need to make defense prepara- 
tions without succumbing to war fear. We will 
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need to approach the Berlin peace talks without 
the kind of impatience that wants to reveal the 
whole Western negotiating position publicly in 
advance, before private exploratory talks can find 
out what the Soviets will settle for. 

In international operations like the Congo, we 
will have to learn not to flinch at the first bullet 
or the first criticism. We will even need to hold 
our patience and sometimes our tongue when neu- 
trals say they don’t like American policy. Each 
of you knows from your own experience how easy 
it is to be decisive when a matter is not yours to 
decide. As a nation we have only recently over- 
come our own desire to sit out every other dance 
in the ceaseless quadrille of international politics. 
It should not surprise us too much if some nations, 
with less excuse for taking leadership than we 
have, should go through a period of wanting to 
sit out every dance. 


The Second: “‘No Such Thing as World Opinion”’ 


A leading American theologian has just been 
quoted as saying, “World opinion doesn’t really 
exist.” 

There is, as we all know, a mischievous and per- 
sistent myth in our folklore that portrays Ameri- 
cans as goodhearted dullards when it comes to 
world affairs and our diplomats as incompetents 
or worse. In the latest rerun of this myth, our 
international naivete results in a foolish and hope- 
less effort to please a will-o’-the-wisp of world 
opinion. 

The relevance of public opinion to world affairs 
is rejected by “realists” who contend that the poli- 
cies of certain nations are not hampered by any 
such sentimental considerations. By the same 
logic it can be argued that a man dying of thirst 
is not hampered by any sentimental interest in 
water. The policies of the Soviet Union are inimi- 
cal to the interests of other nations. The U.S.S.R. 
can cow public opinion—briefly and at a price; it 
can confuse opinion and even seduce it. But even 
for those “realists” in the Kremlin public opinion 
is distinctly something not to ignore, something 
that has to be neutralized or overcome. 

Without public support, as distinct from popu- 
larity, United States foreign policy would fall flat 
on its face. Western Europe is today being uni- 
fied by a public opinion which is insisting on 
European institutions in spite of all the para- 
doxes of ancient national rivalries. It was world 
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opinion, mobilized in the General Assembly, that 
prevented the Soviet Union from destroying the 
United Nations Operation in the Congo. Public 
opinion is not always measurable, but it is always 
relevant. 

You will remember that our own Founding 
Fathers put into this nation’s first state paper 
that phrase about “a decent respect to the opinions 
of mankind.” They surely held no illusions that 
a poll of the world at the time (if they could have 
imagined such a thing) would have resulted in a 
landslide for revolution and republicanism. Their 
commitment was not to abide by a poll or even to 
flatter the world. Their commitment was self- 
generated, inner-directed. It was part and parcel 
of the universal values stressed in that first Decla- 
ration of Independence. 

This is the kind of commitment contained in the 
United Nations Charter. If enough nations really 
accept that commitment for their own reasons, 
world opinion is readily plugged into power. 

The United Nations is a machine designed pre- 
cisely to transmute opinion into power. Because 
we think the opinion of mankind by and large 
coincides with our values, we want that alchemy 
performed. 

Without “world opinion,” even so eloquent a 
document as the charter is merely a noble aspira- 
tion, not a working peace system. What makes 
the United Nations work is the fact that most of 
the articulate people in the world want it to work. 
This is the mystery in the United Nations—a mys- 
tery that defies dialectics. No delegate can enter 
the halls of the United Nations without feeling 
the presence of this mystery. So long as it is pres- 
ent, those who believe the United Nations is no 
more than a forum for the powerful will continue 
to be mistaken—and surprised by how resilient, 
how tough, the U.N. turns out to be. 


The Third: “‘Great Powers Must Agree”’ 


We often hear it said, around the U.N. building 
in Manhattan, that the United Nations cannot ac- 
complish anything unless the great powers are in 
agreement. It isa dangerous doctrine. If it were 
true, the United Nations would not have lasted 
more than a few months. But it has in fact en- 
dured for 16 years, enhancing year by year its 
capacity to take important executive actions. 

When we speak of the United Nations’ capacity 
to act, we are talking about an executive capability 
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that has grown in spite of great-power disagree- 
ments. The fact is that the Soviet Union has not 
been an effective participant in any of the major 
international operations sponsored by the United 
Nations in the last 16 years. 

In the field of economic and social development, 
for example, the Soviets have not even joined some 
of the major international organizations that serve 
the less developed countries with technical help 
and investment capital. They do not belong to or 
contribute to the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, the International 
Monetary Fund, the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization. They are not helping in the 
humanitarian work of the U.N. High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees. All of these U.N. organiza- 
tions have been thriving in their absence. For 8 
years the Soviets stayed away from all meetings 
of the World Health Organization; it grew from 
strength to strength during their boycott. The 
Soviets have not been notably cooperative members 
of the International Atomic Energy Agency and 
are currently threatening to walk out of it 
altogether. They have been reluctant and foot- 
dragging members of the other specialized agen- 
cies, contributing little and complaining much. 

At the United Nations itself, the Soviets boy- 
cotted the Expanded Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram for a number of years. They have only re- 
cently put up any money at all for technical aid 
through the United Nations. They have provided 
only a niggling share of the Special Fund, in 
rubles so thoroughly blocked that the United Na- 
tions has not yet found a way to use the Soviet 
contribution. 

When it comes to peace and security operations, 
the record of Soviet participation is a story of 
absenteeism, boycott, and unwillingness to con- 
tribute—combined, of course, with the carping and 
ineffectual criticism of an embittered outsider, 
complaining about his own decision to stay out in 
the cold. They were boycotting the Security 
Council when the Korean operation got under 
way and opposed all efforts by the United Nations 
to reunify Korea. Their contribution to the 
United Nations’ magnificent peacekeeping record 
in the Middle East has been less than nil; they do 
not contribute to the care and feeding of the 
Palestine refugees. They consistently fail to con- 
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tribute to the costs of the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force stationed on the Gaza Strip, along 
the Israeli-Egyptian border, and at the entrance 
to the Gulf of Aqaba. The Soviet contribution to 
the crisis in Lebanon was not a helping hand to 
United Nations efforts to keep the peace but an 
audible rattling of rockets just offstage. 

When the Congo began to slip into the whirl- 
pool of political chaos, the Soviet contribution 
was not to help finance the U.N. Operation in 
the Congo but to contribute instead to a secession- 
ist regime in Stanleyville, trying to break it away 
from the unified Congo. They have yet to pay a 
penny toward the Congo operation ; but they have 
made possible contributions of cash and of arms 
to the Stanleyville separatists—actions just as 
reprehensible as those of the outside elements that 
are contributing to those other secessionists in the 
Katanga. 

In all these United Nations operations, most 
of the other major powers have done their part. 
The French, to be sure, have been unwilling to 
contribute to the Congo operation; but even with 
that exception, those operations have grown 
strong and useful. 

In the face of this record, how can anyone say 
that our world organization requires unanimous 
consent among the great powers before it can take 
significant actions? 


The Fourth: “‘U.N. Goals Hopelessly Hopeful’’ 


Let us, finally, take a look at the fourth canard, 
the one about the goals of the United Nations 
Charter being hopelessly hopeful. (A “canard,” 
by the way, is not a duck, as you students of 
French might suppose; Webster’s calls it an ex- 
travagant or absurd report or story set afloat to 
delude the public.) It is a public delusion to 
mistake our goals—which are indeed such useful 
and compelling abstractions as “peace” and 
“freedom”—for the very practical actions we can 
take through the United Nations to bring these 
goals a little nearer. 

Our goals are the eloquent ideals of the United 
Nations Charter: to save succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war; to reaffirm faith in 
fundamental human rights, in the dignity and 
worth of the human person; to maintain justice 
and respect for international law; to promote so- 
cial progress and better standards of life in larger 
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freedom. For these purposes we have what is 
described in the charter as “a center for harmoniz- 
ing the actions of nations in the attainment of 
these common ends.” But this center, and the 
institutions of peace that have been laboriously 
built up around it, are far from abstractions; nor 
are they pious wishes. They are practical organ- 
izations, applying pragmatic techniques to con- 
crete tasks. And in this fall’s General Assembly 
we are quite deliberately and purposefully engaged 
in building these institutions stronger, enlarging 
their scope and their power. 

Our goal, for example, is a world without arms. 
But the concrete method President Kennedy has 
proposed? is a program which would proceed 
through balanced, safeguarded stages with respon- 
sibility for verification and control vested in an 
international organization within the framework 
of the U.N. itself. 

Our goal is the peaceful settlement of disputes 
between nations. But the concrete method we 
are proposing is an expanded international police 
force system, with units of national forces spe- 
cifically earmarked for service with the United 
Nations, especially trained for defined tasks, with 
practical logistical support available for prompt 
use and with known means of financial support. 

Our goal is to prevent disputes from reaching 
the crisis stage that makes police action necessary. 
But the concrete method is the physical presence 
of the United Nations on the spot—to observe, to 
find facts, to conciliate, to mediate, to judge, and to 
publicize transgressions of international agree- 
ments and international law. 

Our goal is to preserve peace in outer space and 
extend to all nations the benefits of exploring it. 
We will in this Assembly propose concrete meth- 
ods to this end: 


* explicit confirmation that the U.N. Charter 
applies to the outer limits of space exploration; 

* a declaration that outer space and celestial 
bodies are not subject to claims of national sover- 
eignty ; 

* an international system for registering of all 
objects launched into space; 

* a specialized outer-space unit in the Secre- 
tariat of the United Nations; 


*For text of a Declaration on Disarmament submitted 
to the U.N. General Assembly by the United States on 
Sept. 25, 1961, see BuLLeTIn of Oct. 16, 1961, p. 650. 
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* a world weather watch using satellites and 
other advanced techniques; 

* a cooperative search for ways by which man 
can start modifying the weather; 

* a global system of communications satellites 
to link the whole world by telegraph, telephone, 
radio, and television. 


As the President said in the General Assembly 
3 weeks ago,’ the time should not be far off when 
the proceedings of the U.N. itself might be carried 
instantaneously wherever men have the urge to 
learn, the wisdom to listen, and the wit to criticize. 

Our abstract goal is economic and social prog- 
ress. But the concrete methods which we have 
proposed are: 


* designation of the decade of the 1960’s as a 
U.N. Development Decade; 

® research and demonstration projects looking 
toward the desalting of water, cheap power 
sources, and better foods from land and sea; 

* expanded aid to developing nations to plan 
their growth, survey their own resources, and train 
their own people; 

* reorganization of the U.N. family of agencies 
to handle larger aid and focus it better on the pri- 
ority needs of national development programs; 

* and new U.N. services to help developing na- 
tions to plan and arrange for all kinds of external 
assistance. 


Proposals in all these fields—peace and security, 
outer space, and economic development—are being 
presented in detail by Ambassador Adlai Steven- 
son and his delegation in their daily dealings with 
100 delegations from other lands. 

All of our proposals are designed to build up 
the machinery of peace while dismantling the 
machinery of war. And all are fashioned to deal 
with specific subjects in concrete ways through 
operating organizations in which practical men 
apply known techniques to real problems. Hope- 
ful, yes. But impractical, no. 

In this first adolescent phase of what I hope 
will be its long life, the United Nations has done 
two main things: First, it has been building use- 
ful and important executive operations in spite 
of the lack of great-power agreement, and second, 
it has provided a forum for mobilizing world 


* For text, see ibid., p. 619. 
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opinion to moderate the great conflict itself and 
to provide a means for all powers, great 
or small, to settle their disputes under interna- 
tionally agreed rules. At present nations can 
take this or leave it alone, but its very existence 
helps establish the rule that in foreign affairs 
each country is responsible to all others. Ques- 
tions like Berlin, nuclear testing, and even dis- 
armament must essentially be worked out by those 
who have the power to do something about them. 
That these great-power discussions on apocalyptic 
questions are carried on under the watchful eye 
of smaller, weaker nations is very good—but the 
watchful eye should not be mistaken for what is 
watched. 

We all hope that the time will come, eventually 
if not sooner, that we can entrust the destiny of 
Americans as well as Russians to a world security 
organization under conditions of general and com- 
plete disarmament. To reach this objective clearly 
does require agreement among the great powers 
as well as the consensus of the rest of mankind. 
But meanwhile let us not get into the mood of 
believing nothing useful can be done along these 
lines because democracy is weak, world opinion 
feeble, the great powers are squabbling, and the 
goal is still far distant. A great deal that is use- 
ful has been done. More and larger operations— 
for economic development, for peace and security, 
perhaps in new fields like outer space—can be 
set in train by action of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of United Nations members, backed by those 
larger nations who believe in making the world 
community operational. 

But in order to develop the United Nations’ 
capacity to act there is one priceless and essential 
ingredient—the United Nations executive must 
be run by a single, competent, and independent- 
minded official, heading a Secretariat dedicated 
to serving the charter, a Secretariat whose staff 
members are international civil servants and do 
not report daily to the foreign offices of the coun- 
tries from which they come. 

Dag Hammarskjold said to Nikita Khrushchev, 
when he visited him by the Black Sea just after 
Sputnik I, that any Secretary-General must be 
launched from the nation of his birth but, once 
elected, was as free of his nationality as a sputnik 
in orbit is free of its launching pad. It is high 
time for the United Nations to get a Secretary- 
General into orbit again. 
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Secretary Rusk Interviewed 
on “Issues and Answers”’ 


Following is the transcript of an interview of 
Secretary Rusk on an American Broadcasting 
Company television program, “Issues and An- 
swers,” on October 22. 


Press release 730 dated October 23 

Announcer: From Washington, D.C., the 
American Broadcasting Company brings you 
“Issues and Answers.” Today, with the answers 
to the critical international issues facing the 
United States, the Secretary of State, the Hon- 
orable Dean Rusk. 

Secretary Rusk, here are the issues. 


Mr. Scali: Are the allies ready to negotiate with 
Moscow on Berlin ? 


Mr. Rolfson: Does the Communist congress in 
Moscow mean new trouble for the West ? 


Mr. Scali: How long will we wait for Russian 
agreement on a Secretary-General ? 


Mr. Rolfson: Will world opinion keep Khru- 
shchev from exploding his big bomb? 


Announcer: You have heard the issues, and 
now for the answers from Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk. 

To explore the issues are ABC Washington com- 
mentator John Rolfson and, with the first ques- 
tion, ABC State Department correspondent John 
Scali. 


U.S. Military Strength 

Mr. Scali: Roswell Gilpatric, the Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense, said in his speech last night that 
our nuclear weapons are now numbered in the 
tens of thousands and that we are now powerful 
enough to crush the Soviet Union even if the 
Soviets were to be rash enough to strike the first 
blow. Do youagree with this? 


Secretary Rusk: Yes indeed, Mr. Scali. Mr. 
Gilpatric was making an official statement; it was 
a well-considered statement, and it was based upon 
the facts. These are the facts in the present sit- 
uation. We are not dealing in the world these 
days from a position of weakness. 


Mr. Scali: Mr. Secretary, did you know in ad- 
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vance about this speech? I say this because the 
Pentagon stressed yesterday that this speech had 
been cleared at the highest level. 


Secretary Rusk: Yes, I went over the speech 
with Mr. Gilpatric, and he and I discussed it 
before he made it. 


Mr. Scali: Does it represent a new military 
estimate of our strength and capacity as compared 
to that of the Soviet Union? 


Secretary Rusk: I don’t think the emphasis 
should be on the new estimate. I think that it is 
important for our public and the rest of the world 
to know the essential facts in this situation, and 
I think from that point of view the speech served 


a very useful purpose. 


Mr. Rolfson: Mr. Secretary, you are saying 
then that there is not either an increase in the esti- 
mate of American military strength or a decrease 
in the estimate of Soviet military strength? 


Secretary Rusk: Well, I wouldn’t want to spec- 
ify it asexactly as that. We are, of course, making 
estimates all the time of these and other related 
matters. I think the essence of the situation is 
that stated by Mr. Gilpatric. 


Mr. Rolfson: This does not then represent a 
change in power but is an estimate of the situation 
that has existed all along? 
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Secretary Rusk: Well, when I say “all along 
I wouldn’t want to follow that back too far, but 
this is the statement of the situation as we see it 
teday. 


Mr. Scali: Mr. Secretary, what makes it pos- 
sible for the administration now to speak out so 
confidently and positively on this very critical 
issue ¢ 


Secretary Rusk: Well, I think this is a point 
about which there ought to be more general pub- 
lic understanding, because when you are in prob- 
lems of negotiation, the question inevitably comes 
up from time to time whether you are negotiating 
from a position of strength or of weakness or 
whether you have cause to be nervous or confident. 
The point is that the United States and its allies 
are strong. Mr. Khrushchev must know that 
we are strong, and he does know that we are 
strong and that, when we talk about exploratory 
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talks or we talk about contacts with the Soviet 
Government on one or another point, this is no 
problem that turns on whether we feel that we are 
weak ornot. Weare not weak. 


Mr. Scali: Well, Mr. Secretary, has this esti- 
mate of our military advantage been made known 
to the Soviets in crystal-clear terms so that there 
would be no temptation for a miscalculation or 
a terrible mistake? 


Secretary Rusk: Well, I think Mr. Gilpatric’s 
speech made this known publicly, but I have no 
doubt that the Soviet Government knows a good 
deal about our strength and has a very accurate 
assessment of it. 


Mr. Rolfson: In his speech before the Commu- 
nist Party congress in Moscow this week Mr. 
Khrushchev quoted American leaders as acknowl- 
edging that American and Russian military power 
were equal. Does this new statement then mean 
that we consider Mr. Khrushchev very much mis- 
taken in that ? 


Secretary Rusk: Well, I think when we use this 
word “equal” what is meant there is that in this 
confrontation of two great power blocs each side 
has a capacity to inflict very great damage upon 
the other. Therefore in terms of handling the 
relationships between the two power blocs, all 
responsible governments need to take that into 
account and not act irresponsibly or frivolously 
or not suppose that they can press in upon the vital 
interests of the other side without incurring very 
great risks. So there is an ability to inflict very 
great damage on both sides, but that does not nec- 
essarily mean that in the total situation the two 
situations are equal. 


Mr. Rolfson: Do you see any reflection of our 
military strength in Mr. Khrushchev’s withdraw- 
ing the deadline on a German treaty publicly 
this week ? 


Secretary Rusk: Well, I think that any desire 
or effort or indication that he is ready to sit down 
and have some serious talks about a matter of 
this sort cannot help but be tied into his estimate 
of comparative strengths. Again, I don’t believe 
that Mr. Khrushchev is under any illusion about 
the strength of the West, nor are we under any 
illusion about the strength of the Sino-Soviet bloc. 

In that situation responsible governments must, 
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regardless of their views or their attitudes—I 
think must if they want to be responsible—find out 
whether their vital interests can be protected 
through peaceful means. 


U.S. and Soviet Positions on Berlin and U.N. 


Mr. Scali: Mr. Secretary, in the past several 
days there have been reports that the Kennedy 
administration has hardened its diplomatic policy 
specifically on Berlin and the United Nations. Is 
this true, and could this be tied in at all to an addi- 
tional appreciation of our military advantage ? 


Secretary Rusk: Mr. Scali, I don’t believe it 
would be accurate to speak of the change in mood 
on a week-by-week basis on matters of this sort. 
You will recall that maybe 2 or 3 weeks ago there 
was reported a mood of optimism and then a mood 
of pessimism and this sort of thing. This is partly 
because the conversations that are going on are 
private conversations among governments in the 
West and with the Soviet Union, and in the ab- 
sence of public news more importance is attached 
to some of these questions of mood than they de- 
serve. I do not myself believe that our line has 
hardened, because if you go back to the July 25 
speech of President Kennedy, he made it very 
clear that we would do what was necessary to de- 
fend our vital interests in Berlin and in Germany 
and that has been their position straight along. So 
I would not think there has been any change in the 
basic position of the United States or of the West 
in these last few days. 


Mr. Rolfson: And what of the Soviet position ? 
From your study of the 13 hours of Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s speech at the party congress, do you see 
in his speech overall any more reasonable attitude 
on any of the major issues—Berlin, the United 
Nations? 


Secretary Rusk: Well, a 13-hour speech takes a 
good deal of study, Mr. Rolfson. I would think 
that in some of the detailed questions to which he 
alluded, such as Berlin, or southeast Asia, or the 
Congo, or whatever it is, we should not attach too 
much importance to what was said about those 
questions because they were rather broad remarks 
and did not themselves attempt to go into detail, 
but I think his public indication that they did not 
consider that there was a necessary date by which 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Aug. 14, 1961, p. 267. 
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they would sign their peace treaty with the East 
Germans was plus rather than minus from the 
point of view of the possibilities of a peaceful set- 
tlement. But underlying his 13-hour speech was 
still the basic notion which is central and critical 
to the history of our times, and that is that he ex- 
pects the world to embrace his brand of the world 
revolution. This has been said last December, it 
was said again in January, it has been repeated 
again now in the last few days. This means that 
there is a very great struggle of a climactic sort 
going on in the world between those who want to 
build that kind of world that he is talking about 
and those who are trying to build the kind of world 
that is set forth in the United Nations Charter. 

Now this is not just a case of two blocs with a 
great many neutrals caught in between. This is 
an issue between those who are trying to build a 
world in which independent states can determine 
their own domestic affairs and work out their co- 
operation across national frontiers on an agreed 
basis. That is the U.N., the basic U.N. concept. 
The other notion, that the Communist world revo- 
Jution is historically inevitable and that the Com- 
munist states will back it in action with the re- 
sources at their command, that sets the crisis of 
our times. 


Mr. Scali: Well, Mr. Secretary, then from what 
has been said in Moscow by the Communist Party 
chiefs, you see no sign at this stage that the Soviets 
will be any less aggressive in exporting this com- 
munism to other countries? 


Secretary Rusk: I could not myself read into the 
speech made to the party congress any relaxation 
or any decrease of interest in their brand of the 
world revolution. And this issomething which we 
shall have with us for some time to come. 


Mr. Rolfson: Taking the Khrushchev speech 
aside, the whole congress together, as much as is 
known of it now, do you see any signs of encour- 
agement for the West in this? Communist weak- 
nesses as demonstrated by the denunciations of 
Albania and of the antiparty group? 


Secretary Rusk: Well, I think there are signs 
that things are not as prosperous, not as unified, 
within the Communist empire as some of them 
would hope, but I would not myself believe that 
these problems are of great importance as far as 
we are concerned. I mean, for example, there has 
been discussion in recent weeks about some sort of 
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disagreement within the West about the problem 
of Germany and Berlin. It would be a great mis- 
take for Mr. Khrushchev to believe that these dif- 
ferences have any bearing upon the vital issues 
between the West and the Soviet Union. Similarly 
I suppose that we must assume that there are some 
differences within the Communist bloc, but as far 
as our interests are concerned and as far as this 
great underlying struggle is concerned, I am not 
sure that these differences are very fundamental. 
And I am not inclined myself to speculate about 
the relationships between, say, Peiping and Mos- 
cow because I am not sure that Peiping or Moscow 
understands just what these relationships are. 


Mr. Scali: Mr. Secretary, in that connection 
General de Gaulle is represented as believing in 
Paris, today, that the continuing evidence of the 
Sino-Soviet split as illustrated by what is happen- 
ing in Moscow today is all the more reason why 
the West should not negotiate with the Soviets at 
this time on Berlin. Would you agree with this? 


Secretary Rusk: Well, I saw those press reports, 
and I believe they were attributed to French 
sources who in turn attributed those views to Gen- 
eral de Gaulle; so I don’t feel I am replying to 
General de Gaulle at this point. 

We do not see the prospect of immediate nego- 
tiations in the usual sense of that word with the 
Soviet Union over Germany and Berlin. What 
has been happening has been some exploratory 
talks, trying to find out whether there was in fact 
a satisfactory basis for negotiation. This means 
making clear your own position, that means 
clarifying the position of the other side, in order 
to see where any possible points of discussion 
might arise and which points are matters of direct 
confrontation upon which a little negotiation is 
possible. 

I would not suppose that the public discussion 
of problems now going on in Moscow would throw 
too much light on the possibilities of discussions 
between the Soviet Union and the West. 


Consultations Among Western Allies 


Mr. Rolfson: What of the Allied differences 
that you mentioned. Do you foresee the need of 
a very high-level conference—Allied conference— 
to resolve them soon ? 


Secretary Rusk: Well, I would doubt that an 
Allied summit would be required for that purpose. 
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In the first place there is basic agreement on the es- 
sentials in the question of Germany and Berlin, 
and we are in daily consultation with them through 
the ambassadorial group here in Washington. It 
may be that meetings of one sort or another might 
in fact develop, but there are no present plans for 
such meetings; and this would not be necessary 
in order to get the four governments in very close 
touch with each other and indeed to get the NATO 
alliance unified through consultation in the North 
Atlantic Council in Paris. 


Mr. Scali: Well, Mr. Secretary, how about a 
possible visit by Chancellor Adenauer of Ger- 
many! There have been reports that he is anxious 
to come to talk with President Kennedy and with 
you, to go into the whole business of what the next 
stage should be and how far we should go and what 
we should ask in return. 


Secretary Rusk: I believe there have been press 
reports if I am not mistaken, out of Bonn, which 
attribute to the Chancellor’s office the information 
that there are no such plans in mind at the present 
time and that we will just have to see. These are 
not things that you can talk about very much in 
advance one way or the other because these are for 
the future to decide. 


Mr. Rolfson: Mr. Secretary, 2 weeks ago on 
this program West Germany’s Ambassador, Mr. 
[Wilhelm G.] Grewe, said he considered the talks 
you and President Kennedy had with Mr. 
Gromyko as a step backward. Do you subscribe to 
this? 


Secretary Rusk; I don’t know from what point 
these talks were a step backward. I think myself 
that they did serve to clarify certain issues. I do 
not suggest that they resolved or settled issues, 
but I would not myself characterize them as a 
step backward and I don’t think, if you look at the 
full text of what the Ambassador said—I wouldn’t 
think that was the context in which he made that 
remark. 


Mr. Scali: Well, I think he meant, Mr. Sec- 
retary, that in terms of the Soviet position as 
outlined by Mr. Gromyko there seemed to be a 
hardening over what had been said previously to 
you in New York. Would that fit in with an 
accurate appraisal ? 


Secretary Rusk: I think you can’t really judge 
a question of that sort until you actually get into 
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negotiations. In exploratory talks what fre- 
quently happens is that you touch upon a variety 
of questions, you see what the general attitude of 
the other side is. But simply because you are not 
in specific negotiations you don’t follow those 
points right down to the end, because that in fact 
would then be negotiation, in which all of your 
allies would become directly involved. So these 
talks were tentative and exploratory and did not 
really go to the end of the trail on very many 
specific issues. 


Mr. Scali: Mr. Secretary, in that area there have 
been reports that Mr. Gromyko sought to impose 
upon West Berlin in any new arrangement an 
understanding that it would have no more con- 
nection with the Bonn government than, for ex- 
ample, Switzerland would have with it, and that it 
would in effect become a little international 
island in a Communist sea. Is this the position 
approximately that the Soviets are seeking to 
impose ? 


Secretary Rusk: Well, that has not been com- 
pletely clarified at this point, as to their own 
position. Certainly from our point of view we 
believe that this is a matter for the West Germans 
and for the West. After all, the Soviet Union 
brought the state of war with the East Germans to 
an end in 1955. We brought the state of war 
with the West Germans to an end I think in 1954, 

Now when they talk these days about bringing 
a state of war to an end, it can only be targeted 
directly at the position of the West in West Ber- 
lin. Meanwhile they have absorbed East Berlin 
into East Germany. They say that is not negoti- 
able, that is not discussible. What is mine is 
mine, and what is yours in West Berlin is 
negotiable. 

This could only be, so far, an attempt to intrude 
upon basic rights of ours and the West and the 
West Berliners which is just not on—this is one of 
the vital interests we cannot make concessions 
about and which we cannot yield on. 

The relations between West Berlin and the rest 
of the world from our point of view will be 
up to the West Berliners and the rest of the world. 


Understanding Concept of Cold War 


Mr. Rolfson: Mr. Secretary, one of your Assist- 
ant Secretaries, Harlan Cleveland, on Friday 
night made a speech expressing concern for what 
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he called the danger of a rising mood of national 
frustration which he said could lead only to de- 
featism or belligerence. Do you detect that mood? 


Secretary Rusk: Well, I think there has been 
some temptation here and there—one reads occa- 
sional articles about it—to try to draw up some 
sort of scoreboard in this thing called the cold 
war. I think this tends to misinterpret just what 
this cold war is all about. 

The cold war arose because of the pressures that 
came out of the Sino-Soviet bloc with respect to 
this historically inevitable world revolution of 
communism about which they talksomuch. Any- 
one who resists or opposes the extension of that 
world revolution is caught up in something that is 
now called “the cold war.” 

The way to measure the cold war is to recognize 
it as being a contest between—again between those 
who are involved with the Communist revolution- 
ary movement on the one side and those who are 
trying to build the kind of world set forth in the 
charter of the U.N. on the other. Wherever you 
see a country that is independent, secure, relaxed 
about managing its own affairs, there is a victory in 
the cold war. And I think that when you look 
around the world these days and you see the great 
constructive forces that are at work, there is plenty 
of room for confidence about this long-range fu- 
ture, because the effort of the Sino-Soviet bloc to 
impose their system upon other peoples is not going 
to be accepted by the peoples of the world. 


Mr. Scali: Do you think at the moment they are 
having more trouble in pursuing their objectives 
than we are, Mr. Secretary ? 


Secretary Rusk: I think they are running into 
a good deal of trouble, and I think part of it is that 
they are inheriting—they are discovering that such 
techniques as economic assistance don’t produce the 
political miracles that they thought. We could 
have told them of the limitations upon the political 
impact of economic assistance programs because we 
have had a lot of experience at such programs and 
have never supposed that you can buy people’s 
policies with economic aid. 

They are discovering they are not achieving the 
miracles they might have thought possible some 
years ago. They started the economic assistance 
programs about 1954, and you will find a number 
of countries where they have invested very substan- 
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tial amounts of money where their political in- 
fluence now is not significantly stronger than it was 
5 or 6 years ago. 


Selecting a Secretary-General 


Mr. Rolfson: If we could turn for a moment to 
the United Nations, Mr. Secretary, you have been 
negotiating patiently with the Russians now for 
4 weeks on finding a successor to Secretary-Gen- 
eral Hammarskjold. How long do you intend to 
wait before taking action without the Russian 
agreement ? 


Secretary Rusk: Well, I think you perhaps put 
too much of a finger on the United States in your 
question, Mr. Rolfson. What is happening in the 
United Nations is that the great majority of the 
U.N. have determined that troika is not on—that 
troika cannot be accepted, that there must be a 
Secretary-General with full authority and with 
the full confidence of the entire U.N., and that his 
function should not be restricted by any kind of 
veto or compulsory advice from his own subordi- 
nates or anything of that sort. 

Now obviously there would be some advantages 
if a Secretary-General could be elected with the 
consent of all the permanent members of the Secur- 
ity Council, including the Soviet Union. So it 
has been worth taking some time to find out 
whether the Soviets would not meet the rest of 
the United Nations on this point. 

We believe that this has gone on just about as 
long as it can go on in terms of the interests of the 
United Nations and that this matter ought to be 
brought to a head now very promptly. But this 
is not a deal between Moscow and Washington; 
this is a matter between Moscow and all the rest of 
the U.N., almost literally, who just aren’t willing 
to take a troika in any form. 


Mr. Rolfson: When you say it should be brought 
to a head very promptly, could you specify how 
soon and what you would intend to do? 


Secretary Rusk: If the Soviet Union would 
agree to the election of a Secretary-General as pro- 
vided in the charter, they might go to the Security 
Council and then to the General Assembly. But if 
the Soviet Union blocks that and threatens to use 
a veto in the Security Council on this matter, 
then we feel, and most members of the U.N. feel, 
that the General Assembly has full authority, if 
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necessary, to make interim arrangements for our 
Secretary-General and that the Assembly could 
proceed then to make those arrangements. 


Mr. Scali; Mr. Secretary, when do you think 
this problem will be handed to the United Nations 
Assembly? Next week, perhaps? 


Secretary Rusk: I think it is entirely possible 
this may come to a head during next week. 


Mr. Rolfson: And can the Secretary-General 
selected by the Assembly over Russian opposition 
function effectively ? 


Secretary Rusk: Of course no Secretary-General 
can function fully effectively if he does not have 
at least a reasonable cooperation from all of the 
permanent members. But you will remember that 
Mr. Trygve Lie served out, I think, 2 years of a 
term beyond his normal term by action of the 
General Assembly, and it is possible for the Secre- 
tariat to function, even though one or another 
great power stands aside and doesn’t participate in 
the decision of the Assembly on the election of a 
Secretary-General. But, Mr. Rolfson, if you 
were to go back to 1945 and review the history of 
the U.N. and ask where the U.N. would be if it 
only acted in those situations where the Soviet 
Union was in agreement, you would have a far 
different organization than you have today. I 
mean the U.N. could not have grown had it been 
held back by the readiness or the unreadiness of 
the Soviet Union to go along. 


Mr. Scali: Mr. Secretary, most of the candi- 
dates that have been mentioned for the job of 
interim Secretary-General have said or implied 
that they would not accept if it meant going 
through the Assembly with the opposition of the 


Soviet Union. Do we think that we can find a 
candidate who, in the event we have to go to the 
Assembly, will accept the job and who will be 
effective and acceptable to most people? 


Secretary Rusk: Well, I think any candidate 
with whom this matter would be discussed would 
certainly much prefer to take office with the agree- 
ment of the great powers. But what their attitude 
would be if it becomes clear that the Soviet Union 
will not or cannot agree with the rest of the As- 
sembly I think is another matter. But I do think 
that suitable candidates could be found who could 
serve. 
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Mr. Rolfson: Do you expect the Assembly to 
pass some kind of resolution urging the Russians 
not to set off their big bomb? If the Assembly 
does, do you think it will have any effect on 
Khrushchev ? 


Secretary Rusk: Such a resolution has, as you 
know, been introduced by six of the countries who 
are close neighbors to the Soviet Union? I 
wouldn’t want to predict exactly what the vote 
might be on that resolution, but I would suppose 
that it reflects an overwhelming majority of at 
least the views of the peoples of the world and 
perhaps also of the governments of the world. 

Now what effect that would have on Mr. Khru- 
shchev is for anyone to guess. We ourselves hope 
very much that he won’t go ahead with it. It is 
a senseless kind of explosion. It isn’t necessary 
from the scientific or technical point of view. It 
doesn’t add anything to his knowledge about how 
you do these things if for any reason you ever 
wanted to do it. It is one of that pointless kind 
of demonstrations that I think would have—that 
he could well give up. Whether he will or not is 
of course for him to say. 


Communism and Cuba 

Mr. Scali: Mr. Secretary, if we can turn to our 
own hemisphere for a moment, Peru, as you know, 
has requested a special meeting of the foreign 
ministers of the Western Hemisphere to consider 
common action against Cuba and its efforts to ex- 
port its brand of communism. Do you think such 
a meeting would serve a useful purpose ? 


Secretary Rusk: Well, we think the Peruvian 
proposal ought to have the most urgent and seri- 
ous attention of the inter-American governments. 
The problem of Cuba is a problem for the hemi- 
sphere. We have been greatly encouraged in the 
last several weeks to see that the governments 
throughout the hemisphere themselves are getting 
more and more concerned about the nature of this 
problem and its impact upon the hemisphere, so 
that we believe that the Organization of American 
States must give its concentrated attention to this 
problem and decide what to do. Whether in fact 
they will take the specific sort of action that is 
proposed by Peru is something for the various 
member governments to work out, but we think 
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this question deserves the immediate and urgent 
attention of the entire inter-American community. 


Mr. Rolfson: The Castro regime has been pro- 
claiming for the last several weeks that the United 
States is secretly training a new invasion army. 
Is the United States in any way involved in aiding 
or abetting— 


Secretary Rusk: That has been repeatedly de- 
nied. This is not the case. 


Mr. Scali: He keeps repeating this charge. 
Why do you think he just keeps bringing it up? 


Secretary Rusk: Well, he probably wants to 
make some propaganda out of this and to keep us 
on edge, or perhaps he is contributing to a debate 
which may come up in a little while in the United 
Nations. But there is nothing to it. 


Mr. Scali: Mr. Secretary, we wish to thank you 
very much for appearing with us on “Issues and 
Answers.” Your answers have been most illumi- 
nating, and we deeply appreciate it. 


Secretary Rusk; Thank you very much, Mr. 
Scali. 


Announcer: You have seen another in ABC’s 
headline-making series in which leading authori- 
ties bring you answers to the issues of today. Our 
guest was the Honorable Dean Rusk, Secretary of 
State. 


President Approves Project Gnome 
Nuclear Test; Observers Welcomed 


White House press release dated October 25 


The President announced on October 25 that he 
had approved the conduct of a nuclear experiment 
known as Project Gnome, which is a part of the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s Plowshare Program 
to develop peaceful uses for nuclear explosives. 
Preparations for this project, the first nuclear ex- 
plosion in the Plowshare Program, have been un- 
der way since March 1960. This is a further ex- 
ample of this country’s desire to turn the power of 
the atom to man’s welfare rather than his 
destruction. 

The project involves the detonation of a nuclear 
device about 1,200 feet underground in a salt for- 
mation near Carlsbad, N. Mex. The date for the 
experiment will be fixed by the Commission at 
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a later time; however, it now appears that it will 
occur in about 60 days. 

The project is a multiple-purpose experiment 
designed to provide scientific and technical in- 
formation on: (1) the possibility of recovering 
useful power from the heat generated by a nuclear 
explosion; (2) the feasibility of recovering com- 
mercially or scientifically valuable isotopes pro- 
duced by such explosions; (3) neutron physics and 
other scientific theory ; (4) effects of a nuclear ex- 
plosion in salt ; and (5) design principles useful in 
developing nuclear explosive devices specifically 
for peaceful purposes. 

The United States will welcome observers from 
interested United Nations countries as well as 
news media and the scientific community. 


President Tubman of Liberia 
Visits United States 


President William V. S. Tubman of the Repub- 
lie of Liberia made an official visit to the United 
States October 17-24. Following is an eachange 
of greetings between President Kennedy and 
President Tubman upon Mr. Tubman’s arrival at 


Washington on October 19 and the text of a joint 
communique based upon talks they held at the 
White House that day. 


EXCHANGE OF GREETINGS 


White House press release dated October 19 
President Kennedy 


Mr. President, it is a great honor to welcome you 
and the members of your Government here on a 
visit to Washington and the United States. 

You have occupied a position of the highest re- 
sponsibility in your country since 1943, a record 
unprecedented at this time any place in the world. 
You are the only surviving political leader of those 
days long ago during the days of the Second World 
War. 

You have come on many occasions to the United 
States, and you have come again on this occasion 
at a time of great change in Africa, a time of great 
progress within your own country. You, Mr. 
President, are a symbol of stability and also of 
change, and it is a particular pleasure to welcome 
to this country the leader of a country with which 
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the United States has enjoyed the closest and most 
intimate relations stretching back over a century, 
who has been identified in his own life and in his 
own country with the great causes of freedom and 
progress and the well-being of his people. And 
therefore, Mr. President, I welcome you to the 
United States once again. I express particular 
pleasure in having you here at this time and in 
having an opportunity to discuss with you the 
great changes which are occurring in Africa and 
throughout the world. With your long view, your 
long experience, you are a most welcome guest. 

Mr. President, the people of the United States 
once again wish to join in welcoming you to our 
country. 


President Tubman 


Mr. President, the fact that you have extended 
us an invitation to visit you and your great country 
at a time like this, a time of crisis, a time of tension, 
is reassuring and another manifestation of a cen- 
tury-old friendship and intimacy that has existed 
between our two countries from the time of our 
incipiency as a nation until the present. 

Through the years we have identified ourselves 
with your system of government. Our own Con- 
stitution was patterned after that of the United 
States of America, and that immortal document 
was written and prepared by one of your fellow 
countrymen, Mr. Greenleaf, and I could go on for 
many hours showing the cordial and very friendly 
close ties that have existed between our countries. 

I am very happy to be here. As you well said, 
I have come here on several occasions, and particu- 
larly now that I know the burdens and responsi- 
bilities that you carry, it is a great expression of 
affection, not for me so much as for my country, 
of which I am particularly proud and grateful. 


TEXT OF JOINT COMMUNIQUE 


White House press release (Newport, R.I.) dated October 21 

At the invitation of President Kennedy, Presi- 
dent Tubman paid a visit to Washington begin- 
ning October 19th. The two Presidents exchanged 
views on the present international situation and 
on relations between the United States and Li- 
beria. This visit afforded a timely opportunity 
for the two Presidents to establish a personal 
acquaintance. 
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The two Presidents reaffirmed the strong ties 
of friendship and heritage which bind the two 
countries. 

They reviewed the international situation with 
emphasis on developments in the United Nations. 
" ne two leaders agreed African representation in 
.ae United Nations should be given greater op- 
portunity of participation. The two Presidents 
are opposed to any proposal which would com- 
promise the integrity and effectiveness of the 
United Nations Organization. 

The two leaders reviewed recent developments 
in Africa. The President congratulated President 
Tubman and his delegation on their leadership 
and contribution to the success of the meetings 
of African and Malagasy States held in Monrovia 
last May. The President expressed the hope that 
the second meeting to be convened in Lagos in 
January would be equally harmonious and 
productive. 

On the subject of economic aid to Liberia, the 
President reiterated the desire of the United States 
government to assist Liberia in its social and 
economic development, pointing out that it was 
this sincere desire that prompted the sending of 
a special economic mission to Liberia earlier in 
October to consult with the Liberian government 
on its development program. The President ex- 
pressed his gratification that the consultations in 
Monrovia revealed a determination on the part of 
the Liberian government to pursue a program for 
an accelerated expansion of the Liberian economy. 
It was agreed that top priority in United States 
assistance would be given to establishment of a 
strong central planning agency as the basis for 
more extensive assistance in all development areas. 

The United States government will give serious 
consideration to participation in a long-term loan 
for the Mount Coffee hydro-electric project should 
further site engineering studies provided for in 
a pending Export-Import Bank loan confirm the 
project’s feasibility. 

The President also assured President Tubman 
that the United States government is prepared to 
give immediate increased assistance in the expan- 
sion of Liberia’s educational program and the pro- 
vision of additional health facilities with special 
reference to para-medical training facilities. The 
United States government will further give 
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prompt consideration to means for participating 
in Liberia’s plan to build a new hospital and medi- 
cal training center in the city of Monrovia. 

The conversation confirmed to the two leaders 
the profound and intimate relations between the 
two countries and their common aspirations to 
maintain peace and security and freedom in the 
promotion of the welfare of the peoples of the 
world. 


Premier of British Guiana 
Visits Washington 


Cheddi Jagan, Premier of British Guiana, talked 
with President Kennedy and other U.S. Govern- 
ment officials at Washington during the period 
October 23-26. Following is the text of a Depart- 
ment statement released, at the conclusion of the 
talks. 


Press release 746 dated October 28 


During talks with the President and other 
United States Government officials Dr. Cheddi 
Jagan, Premier of British Guiana, and his col- 
leagues described at length his country’s program 
and aspirations for economic and social develop- 
ment. These talks resulted in a fuller under- 
standing of British Guiana’s problems. 

United States representatives expressed sym- 
pathy with the desire of the people of British 
Guiana to develop their economy and looked for- 
ward to closer association between a free and 
democratic British Guiana and the nations and 
organizations of the hemisphere. Premier Jagan 
reiterated his determination to uphold the polit- 
ical freedoms and defend the parliamentary 
democracy which is his country’s fundamental 
heritage. 

In response to Premier Jagan’s request for aid, 
the United States undertook to take the following 
steps: 

1. To provide as early as possible, in consul- 
tation with the British Guiana Government, and 
unilaterally or in cooperation with hemisphere 
organizations, economists, and other experts to 
assist the Government of British Guiana to bring 
the most modern economic experience to bear upon 
the reappraisal of its development program. 

2. To provide technical assistance for feasibil- 
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ity, engineering, and other studies concerning 
specific development projects. 

8. To determine as soon as possible, after the 
steps mentioned in paragraphs one and two and on 
the submission of suitable projects within the con- 
text of the British Guiana development plan, what 
assistance the U.S. can give in financing such proj- 
ects, taking into account other United States 
commitments, available financial resources, and 
the criteria established by applicable legislation. 

4. To expand its existing technical assistance 
program. 


President Sends Anniversary Greetings 
to Republic of Viet-Nam 


White House press release dated October 26 


Following is the text of a letter from President 
Kennedy to President Ngo Dinh Diem of the Re- 
public of Viet-Nam. 


Ocroper 24, 1961 


Dear Mr. Presiwent: On the sixth anniversary 
of the Republic of Viet-Nam, the United States of 
America is proud to pay tribute to the courage of 
the Vietnamese people. We have seen and marked 
well the anguish—and the glory—of a nation that 
refuses to submit to Communist terror. From the 
people that twice defeated the hordes of Kublai 
Khan, we could expect no less. America, and 
indeed all free men, must be grateful for the ex- 
ample you have set. 

Mr. President, in 1955 we observed the dangers 
and difficulties that surrounded the birth of your 
Republic. In the years that followed, we saw the 
dedication and vigor of your people rapidly over- 
coming those dangers and difficulties. We rejoiced 
with you in the new rice springing again from 
fields long abandoned, in the new hospitals and 
roads and schools that were built, and in the new 
hopes of a people who had found peace after a long 
and bitter war. The record you established in 
providing new hope, shelter and security to nearly 
a million fleeing from Communism in the North 
stands out as one of the most laudable and best 
administered efforts in modern times. 


Your brave people scarcely tasted peace before 
they were forced again into war. The Communist 
response to the growing strength and prosperity 
of your people was to send terror into your villages, 
to burn your new schools and to make ambushes 
of your new roads. On this October 26, we in 
America can still rejoice in the courage of the 
Vietnamese people, but we must also sorrow for the 
suffering, destruction and death which Commu- 
nism has brought to Viet-Nam, so tragically repre- 
sented in the recent assassination of Colonel Hoang 
Thuy Nam, one of your outstanding patriots. 

Mr. President, America is well aware of the in- 
creased intensity which in recent months has 
marked the war against your people, and of the 
expanding scale and frequency of the Communist 
attacks. I have read your speech to the Vietnam- 
ese National Assembly in which you outline so 
clearly the threat of Communism to Viet-Nam. 
And I have taken note of the stream of threats and 
vituperation, directed at your government and 
mine, that flows day and night from Hanoi. Let 
me assure you again that the United States is de- 
termined to help Viet-Nam preserve its independ- 
ence, protect its people against Communist assas- 
sins, and build a better life through economic 
growth. 

I am awaiting with great interest the report of 
General Maxwell Taylor based on his recent talks 
and observations in Viet-Nam, supplementing 
reports I have received from our Embassy there 
over many months. I will then be in a better posi- 
tion to consider with you additional measures that 
we might take to assist the Republic of Viet-Nam 
in its struggle against the Communist aggressors. 

Mr. President, we look forward in these perilous 
days to a future October 26, when Viet-Nam will 
again know freedom and peace. We know that 
day is coming, and we pray that it may be soon. 
I speak for the American people when I say that 
we are confident of the success of the Vietnamese 
nation, that we have faith in its strength and valor, 
and that we know that the future of the Vietnamese 
people is not Communist slavery but the freedom 
and prosperity which they have defended and 
pursued throughout their history. 


Sincerely, 


Joun F. Kennepy 
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The Role of the Department of State in Educational and Cultural Affairs 


by Francis Pickens Miller? 


I want you to know how very much indeed I 
appreciate your invitation to meet with you today 
to discuss the role of the Department of State in 
educational and cultural affairs. I am particu- 
larly glad to have the opportunity to meet with 
men and women who are directing the policies of 
our colleges responsible for training teachers. If 
in America we make any genuine progress during 
the next few years in the fields of general educa- 
tion and culture, you are the people who will be 
mainly responsible for that progress. 

As all of you know, the current administration 
attaches immense importance to the educational 
and cultural contribution which we as a nation 
can make to the rest of the world and also to the 
educational and cultural contribution that the rest 
of the world can make to us. On February 27 
last, the President said : ? 

As our own history demonstrates so well, education 
is in the long run the chief means by which a young 
nation can develop its economy, its political and social 
institutions, and individual freedom and opportunity. 
There is no better way of helping the new nations of 


Latin America, Africa, and Asia in their present pursuit 
of freedom and better living conditions than by assisting 


* Address made at the Fourth International Relations 
Conference of the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education at Lincoln, Nebr., on Oct. 19 (press 
release 718 dated Oct. 18, as corrected). Mr. Miller is 
Special Assistant to the Assistant Secretary for Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs. 

* For an announcement of a meeting of President Ken- 
nedy with the Board of Foreign Scholarships and the 
U.S. Advisory Committee on Educational Exchange, see 
White House press release dated Feb. 27. 
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them to develop their human resources through education. 
Likewise there is no better way to strengthen our bonds 
of understanding and friendship with older nations than 
through educational and cultural interchange. 

But as recent task force reports have emphasized, this 
whole field is urgently in need of imaginative policy de- 
velopment, unification, and vigorous direction. These 
activities are presently scattered among many agencies 
of the Federal Government. Only by centering responsi- 
bility for leadership and direction at an appropriate place 
in the governmental structure can we hope to achieve the 
required results. I shall therefore look to the Secretary 
of State to exercise primary responsibility for policy guid- 
ance and program direction of governmental activities in 
this field. 

I am pleased that in carrying these responsibilities the 
Secretary of State will have the assistance of Philip H. 
Coombs [Assistant Secretary for Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs]. His experience in education, government, 
and philanthropy at home and overseas qualifies him well 
for the position to which he is being appointed. 


I have quoted the President at length because 
the role of the State Department in educational 
and cultural matters during the years ahead has 
been defined in general terms by this statement. 
We know what he expects from us, and we know 
the criteria by which we will be judged. 


Barbarism vs. Civilization 


However, in order to understand what the role 
of the State Department should be in days to 
come in the field of educational and cultural af- 
fairs, that role must be seen against the broad 
background of the world crisis through which we 
are passing. This crisis is unlike any previous 
crisis in the history of the human race because in 
previous times only a portion of the world and a 
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portion of the human race were involved in any 
one war or any one catastrophe. Now the entire 
human race is involved, and its fate is at stake. 
Terrible as the danger is, there is one great advan- 
tage in the nature of the crisis. The advantage is 
that some of us are forced for the first time to 
face the ultimate basic realities and values of 
human existence. 

As I face these realities, I have become increas- 
ingly convinced that many current slogans tend 
to obscure for us the real nature of the crisis. 
Because of our proper and natural abhorrence of 
communism, we tend to think of the main issue 
before us as being that between the system of 
society envisioned by Karl Marx and the system 
which we call “the American way of life.” Ob- 
viously that is one of the principal issues. But 
there is a more profound issue with which men 
have been struggling through the centuries and 
out of which struggle our way of life has devel- 
oped. This more profound issue is between the 
rule of barbarians and the rule of civilized men. 
A barbarian is any man who uses coercion, force, 
and terror as the normal means of making his 
views prevail. A civilized man, on the contrary, 
is one who trusts primarily in reason av per- 
suasion as the means of attaining his gou.is. He 
prefers to appeal to the better instincts in people 
rather than to the worse, and he believes that gov- 
ernment based on the consent of free men should 
be the goal of all peoples in every part of the 
world. 

At this point I should like to mention in pass- 
ing that there is great confusion in our thinking 
about the connection between scientific knowledge 
and civilized living. There is no necessary cor- 
relation between the two. A great scientist may 
have the instincts of a barbarian or at any rate 
may be willing to put his services at the disposal 
of barbarians. And a great scientist may also be 
a thoroughly civilized person dedicated to the 
service of civilized society. Science is good or bad 
depending upon the uses to which it is put. 

Barbarians are not confined to any one nation. 
If my definition were adopted, it would appear 
that we even have some of them in the United 
States. But fortunately they constitute, for the 
time being at any rate, a tiny minority in this 
country, and at present they exercise no political 
power. The tragedy of the present hour is that 
there are countries composed of civilized people 
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where the men who have gained control of gov- 
ernment use the methods of barbarians. 

The struggle between civilized men and bar- 
barians is being waged on every continent, in every 
nation, and in every aspect of life. Private citi- 
zens are engaged in this warfare as well as 
governments, private industry as well as govern- 
ment-controlled economies, private institutions of 
education and culture as well as government-con- 
trolled institutions of education and culture. 


Increasing the Number of Civilized Men 


As I envisage the role of the State Department 
in this field, it is to help create conditions con- 
ducive to increasing the number of civilized men 
in every land where we have any influence. As 
the number increases we would also hope that there 
would be a corresponding increase in their political 
influence. 

The Assistant Secretary for Educational and 
Cultural Affairs is the officer responsible for see- 
ing that the role of the State Department is well 
planned and well executed. He has two major 
responsibilities. First, he has an overall respon- 
sibility for providing policy guidance and coordi- 
nation for Government-wide activities in the field 
of international educational and cultural affairs. 
Where, for instance, two different Government 
agencies are providing competing classes in the 
English language in the same African village, it 
is his business to see that the competing agencies 
use their resources more wisely. 

The other major responsibility of the Assistant 
Secretary is for the activities of the Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs in its planning 
and direction of exchange programs, including 
programs for professors and students as well as 
for leaders and specialists in many different fields 
of creative activity. 

The role of any organization is of course limited 
to some extent by finances available to it and the 
personnel at its disposal, and this is true of the 
bureau. In spite of these limitations, one of the 
things that has impressed me most, as a relative 
newcomer to the State Department, is the infinite 
variety in types of exchanges which are currently 
taking place. It would require a whole morning 
to describe fully the Government-sponsored flow 
of people between the United States and other 
nations. If we were to stand on the bank and 
watch the flow, we would see Helen Hayes and her 
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repertory company, Indian and Midwest farmers, 
a University of Michigan band, industrial and 
financial leaders, representatives of International 
Farm Youth organized by 4-H Clubs, women’s 
groups from Latin America, youth and social 
workers from 30 different lands, and countless 
others. As far as those who come to the United 
States are concerned, some stay only a few weeks, 
some stay a full year, some several years. They 
visit every part of the country; they are received 
as guests in our homes; they meet Americans of 
all walks of life. Surely out of this intercourse 
much good will come. It is essential for us to 
become intimately acquainted with the people of 
other cultures, and let us hope that it will be 
equally beneficial for them to get to know us and 
our way of life. 

What an opportunity is ours, for example, in 
the number of foreign students who are now com- 
ing to this country! There are more than 55,000 


students from other lands at work this winter in 
our colleges and universities. Regardless of what 
some of their political leaders may think about us 
or say about us, young men and women in increas- 
ing numbers want to come to the United States 
from every other continent to secure an education. 
The other day in one of the African countries it 


was announced on the radio that two Americans 
would be at a certain place the following morning 
to interview students who might want to come to 
America. Between 700 and 800 young men turned 
up, some of them having walked all night to get 
there. 

This passion for education is rising like a tide 
throughout the newly developing nations of Af- 
rica. Education in the United States is now more 
or less taken for granted. But we can understand 
and sympathize with the growing desire of Afri- 
can youth to know, because it is like a page out 
of our own past history. This rising tide is a 
force which we have to take into account and 
guide into constructive channels as best we can. 
You know from your own experience that, if a 
boy comes to this country unprepared and without 
funds, he may meet tragedy during his stay here 
and return to his own country a bitter enemy 
rather than a trusted friend. On the other hand, 
these thousands of students could function as a 
peace corps in reverse, if we give them here the 
educational experience they seek. 
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Coordination of Work With Foreign Students 


In view of the steadily growing number of stu- 
dents from other lands who have come here to 
complete their university work, it has become in- 
creasingly apparent that the role of the State De- 
partment in relation to foreign students had to be 
reconsidered. Until last month there was no office 
in the Government of the United States concerned 
with the welfare of all foreign students. The re- 
sponsibility of the Student Division of our Bureau 
of Educational and Cultural Affairs was limited 
to students who came here on Government pro- 
grams. The welfare of other students was the 
concern of the colleges where they were studying, 
of the communities in which they resided, and of a 
large number of voluntary agencies working both 
nationally and locally. However, it had become 
clear that there was need for some central policy 
guidance and coordination of effort. There was 
need, for example, for more careful screening in 
the field to insure that those who came were 
properly qualified and had sufficient means. 
There was need for more imaginative placement. 
Further, it seemed desirable for some Government 
agency to encourage the organization of more 
complete counseling services in the colleges and 
also to enlist the support of citizens generally in 
providing the kind of hospitality which would 
insure a more normal life for these young men and 
women far from their homes in other lands. With 
all this in mind the State Department announced 
last August the appointment of a Director of 
Foreign Student Affairs, responsible for organiz- 
ing an office in the bureau to develop the Govern- 
ment’s proper role in relation to all foreign stu- 
dents resident in this country. I am sure you will 
agree with me that this is an encouraging step 
forward. 

Among other heartening things which have re- 
cently happened was also the passage by the Con- 
gress of the new Fulbright-Hays Act, which at 
one and the same time is a compilation of existing 
legislation and also broadens the scope of our 
program. 

While many of the fundamental features of the 
act are reenactments of existing authority, there 
are several important innovations. All foreign 
students in the United States, for example, are 
eligible for the first time to receive orientation 


* H.R. 8666. 





and counseling services supported by the Federal 
Government, whether or not they are receiving any 
other form of assistance. The Federal Govern- 
ment is authorized for the first time to cooperate 
with other countries by contributing to the cost 
of sending their artistic performers and athletes 
here on nonprofit tours. An authority to support 
participation by foreigners in international com- 
petitions, festivals, and similar assemblies in the 
United States is also provided. 

The authority to support research and develop- 
ment pertaining to international educational and 
cultural affairs is amplified. Greater flexibility is 
permitted in making use of either dollars or 
foreign currencies to provide funds for the pro- 
gram. The authority is enlarged to use commis- 
sions abroad made up of Americans and 
representatives of other countries in connection 
with all aspects of the program, and this authority 
is extended to the establishment of such commis- 
sions on a regional basis. Finally, there is some 
liberalization of tax and immigration provisions 
for the benefit of exchange visitors. 

With the authority provided by this new legis- 
lation, we are confident that we can move forward 
effectively to meet the opportunities that await 


us in Latin America and Africa. At the special 
meeting of the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council in Punta del Este, Uruguay, on 
August 17, 1961, the delegates expressed their 
purpose : * 


To wipe out illiteracy; to extend, as quickly as pos- 
sible, the benefits of primary education to all Latin 
Americans; and to provide broader facilities, on a vast 
scale, for secondary and technical training and for higher 
education. 

This declaration expresses the conviction of the nations 
of Latin America that these profound economic, social, 
and cultural changes can come about only through the 
self-help efforts of each country. 


The Challenge and Opportunities 


We dare not let this challenge go unmet. If we 
do, we will prove ourselves unworthy of our herit- 
age. One of the most exciting suggestions which 
have come to my attention recently has been the 
proposal that 250 teachers of Spanish in American 
schools spend a year in Latin America teaching 
English, while 250 teachers of English whom they 


* BuLetin of Sept. 11, 1961, p. 459. 
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replace there come to the United States and teach 
Spanish in their posts here. This kind of ex- 
change would cost very little and would accom- 
plish many different things at the same time. Our 
teachers of Spanish would bring back with them 
greater speaking skill and also deeper understand- 
ing of our neighbors to the south. And while the 
Latin American teachers were perfecting their 
American English as teachers of Spanish in our 
schools, they would also have an opportunity to 
get to know that Yankees have some good qualities, 
too. 

The door is open in Latin America. 

It is wide open in Africa for anything and 
everything that we have to give in the educational 
field. Speaking in Addis Ababa on May the 23d, 
1961, the Assistant Secretary said: 


President Kennedy’s new foreign assistance program 
will place even greater stress upon the development of 
human resources as a prerequisite for national develop- 
ment. It will embrace a concept of development broad 
enough to include the whole process of nation-building, 
not simply economic growth but social and educational 
development as well. 


The opportunities in Africa for developing 
human resources are simply unlimited. Our help 
is wanted everywhere, whether it be in finding a 
vice chancellor for a new university, or in provid- 
ing financial support for universities that are re- 
questing millions, or in taking care of students 
who have no university to attend in their own 
country. One of the most interesting things we 
have done recently is to encourage the organiza- 
tion at Lincoln University near Philadelphia of a 
Center for African Students from countries where 
opportunities for educational advancement are 
currently limited. 

You may well ask, “How am I related to the 
State Department’s role?” The answer is that 
every one of you is related to the extent of your 
interest and ability. Your relationship may con- 
sist in offering hospitality in your home to a for- 
eign student. Your relationship, on the other 
hand, may consist in participating in one of the 
exchange programs or in offering your services 
to one of the new educational institutions being 
organized in the newer nations. Even if you never 
participate yourself in one of the Government’s 
programs, you can make a direct contribution to 
the struggle that is going on for the control of the 
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world between civilized men and barbarians. You 
can do this through the kind of teachers you 
train—teachers dedicated to excellence in every 
walk of life; teachers dedicated to freedom and 
who understand what freedom means; teachers 
dedicated to government based on the consent of 
the governed and who are aware as citizens of a 
free society what is involved in securing the con- 
sent of the people. You may not yourself be able 
to participate in building the civilization of the 
future, but you can make the men and women who 
are going to make the new civilization. 

There is another contribution of very great im- 
portance which you can make. This is a contribu- 
tion which could be made through your American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 
The State Department is anxious to work out with 
your association some special exchange projects 
under the P.L. 480 program. I was amazed to be 
told that no such exchange projects exist at pres- 
ent. With your unique relationship with nearly 
600 schools and colleges of education, it would ap- 
pear that you are ideally constituted to engage in 
a program of this kind, and I sincerely trust that 
before many weeks have passed we may be able to 
work out a mutually acceptable plan with you. 

As we face the future, we can go forward with 
confidence because we know that the moral forces 
of the universe are on the side of freemen. The 
wall in Berlin is an admission that a system which 
has to rely on a wall to keep its people in is con- 
trary to human nature. How else can you explain 
it? If the rulers of a nation have to prevent their 
people from leaving by barbed wire, machinegun 
nests, and walls, they must feel rather insecure 
about the future. They would not build walls 
unless they were afraid. And the thing that they 
fear most is that the human beings who are sup- 
posed to benefit by their system will just waik out 
on them. It has been well said that the thousands 
who rushed over the border this summer voted 
with their feet, and there are no doubt many thou- 
sands left behind who would get out if they could. 

The wall in Berlin is a symbol of tremendous 
significance. It is a symbol of immense tragedy, 
but it is also a symbol of hope. The barbarians 
can destroy the world with their nuclear weapons, 
but they cannot quench the free spirit of man. It 
is our responsibility to encourage that spirit 
wherever we find it. 
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Two U.S. Research Firms To Study 
International Aviation Problems 


N. E. Halaby, chairman of a committee ap- 
pointed last month by President Kennedy to re- 
view U.S. international aviation policy, announced 
on October 25 (White House press release) that 
Robert R. Nathan Associates, Inc., and Systems 
Analysis and Research Corp. have been jointly 
awarded a contract to conduct a broad study of 
international aviation problems. The study is 
designed to aid the committee in developing new 
USS. international air transport policies.* 

The two economic research firms, both with 
offices in Washington, have selected Franz B. 
Wolf of the Nathan organization to be project 
director of the study. Key figures from the two 
firms working on the study will include Robert 
R. Nathan, and Nat S. Simat and Sam I. Aldock, 
president and vice president of SARC. 

Among the items the two firms will consider is 
the present system of granting international routes 
by bilateral agreements between the two countries 
whose airlines are involved. Whether these agree- 
ments have operated, or will continue to operate, to 
the best interest of the United States will be one 
of the major questions investigated. 

The committee conducting the study was ap- 
pointed by the President in response to a recom- 
mendation in the recent Project Horizon report. 
It is composed of : 


N. E. Halaby, Administrator, Federal Aviation Agency 

Kenneth R. Hansen, Assistant Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget 

Alan 8S. Boyd, Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board 

C. Daniel Martin, Jr., Under Secretary of Commerce for 
Transportation 

Edwin M. Martin, Assistant Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs 

F. Haydn Williams, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense 

James P. Grant, Deputy Director for Program and 
Planning, Agency for International Development 


*For a statement made on Sept. 22 before the Senate 
Commerce Committee by Assistant Secretary Martin con- 
cerning a resolution authorizing an investigation of inter- 
national air transportation matters, see BuLLeTIn of 
Oct. 23, 1961, p. 684. 

? Report of the Task Force on National Aviation Goals, 
Federal Aviation Agency 1961; for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C.; price $1.50. 
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Committee I Considers Items 
on Nuclear Testing 


Statement by Adlai E.. Stevenson 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly * 


This committee is now beginning the substantive 
discussion of the two agenda items on nuclear 
testing. 

The United States delegation has asked to speak 
at this time in order to make a preliminary special 
statement. During the debate to follow, Ambas- 
sador [Arthur H.] Dean will present the United 
States position on the urgent need for a treaty to 
ban nuclear weapons testing, and he will explain 
the United States views on this matter in full de- 
tail. He will make clear the purposes and objec- 
tives we have in mind. 

But the preliminary special statement which my 
Government wishes to make at the very outset of 
this discussion concerns the emergency confronting 
this committee and the world. The Soviet Union 
is now nearing the conclusion of a massive series 
of nuclear weapon tests. Unless something is done 
quickly, the Soviet testing will necessarily result 
in further testing by my country and perhaps by 
others. 

There is still time to halt this drift toward the 
further refinement and multiplication of these 
weapons. Perhaps this will be the last clear chance 
to reverse this tragic trend. For if testing is 
stopped, the terrible pace of technological progress 
will be decisively retarded. A ban on tests is, of 
course, only the first step; and the control and de- 
struction of nuclear and thermonuclear weapons 
is the ultimate goal. But it is an indispensable 
first step. 


* Made in Committee I (Political and Security) on Oct. 
19 (U.S. delegation press release 3807) during debate on 
agenda item 72—“The urgent need for a treaty to ban 
nuclear weapons tests under effective international con- 
trol”—and item 73—‘Continuation of suspension of hu- 
clear and thermo-nuclear tests and obligations of States 
to refrain from their renewal.” For a U.S.U.K. draft res- 
olution on item 72, see U.N. doc. A/C.1/L.280; for an 
Indian draft resolution on item 73, see U.N. doe. A/C.1/L.- 
283/Rev. 2 and Rev. 2/Add. 1. 
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Accordingly, Mr. Chairman, I must inform the 
committee that the United States is obliged in self- 
protection to reserve the right to make prepara- 
tions to test in the atmosphere, as well as under- 
ground. But the United States stands ready to 
resume negotiations for a treaty tomorrow. We 
will devote all our energies to the quickest possible 
conclusion of these negotiations, either here or in 
Geneva. If the Soviet Union will do the same and 
stop its tests, there is no reason why a treaty with 
effective controls cannot be signed in 30 days and 
this suicidal business ended before it ends us. 

But, I repeat, unless a treaty can be signed and 
signed promptly, the United States has no choice 
but to prepare and take the action necessary to 
protect its own security and that of the world 
community. 

I trust that this expression of hope for the tri- 
umph of reason will convey some measure of the 
depth of our feeling about the subject and of our 
desire to do our share to save the human race from 
a greater menace than the plagues which once 
ravaged Europe. We believe we have done our 
share and more, ever since the United States pro- 
posals of 1946. I remind you that, if those pro- 
posals had been accepted by the Soviet Union, no 
state would now have nuclear weapons and we 
would now not be engaged in such a perilous crisis. 

I have claimed the privilege of making this 
declaration for the United States because few 
delegates, I dare say, feel more deeply about this 
matter than I do, in part, perhaps, because I pro- 
posed that nuclear tests be stopped almost 6 years 
ago—and lost a great many votes in the 1956 presi- 
dential election as a result. Had the nuclear pow- 
ers agreed even then, think how much safer and 
healthier the world would be today. 

I pray we do not lose still another chance to meet 
the challenge of our time and stop this death dance. 


immensity of the Problems 


I confess a feeling of futility when I consider 
the immensity of the problems which confront us 
and the feebleness of our efforts to deal properly 
with them. We have lived for 16 years in the 
atomic age. During these years we have in- 
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geniously and steadily improved man’s capacity to 
blow up the planet. But we have done little to 
improve man’s control over the means of his own 
destruction. Instead we have worried and 
wrangled and talked and trifled while time trickles 
away and the hands of the clock creep toward 
midnight. 

I would not imply that the problems of control 
are easy. Just as the nuclear bomb itself lays 
open the inner mysteries of science, so the attempt 
to control the nuclear bomb cuts to the core of our 
political ideas and mechanisms. As the bomb it- 
self represented a revolution in science, so the con- 
trol of the bomb may in the end mean a revolution 
in politics. 

But we must not let the very immensity of the 
problem dwarf our minds and our calculations. 
We must act, and we must take hold of the prob- 
lem where we can. One obvious way is to tackle 
the question of nuclear testing. No one would 
argue that the abolition of testing would itself 
solve all our problems. It would mean only a 
small beginning in the assault on the institution 
of war. But, in a world of no beginnings, a small 
beginning shines forth like the morning sun on 
the distant horizon. We have talked long enough 


about the horror which hangs over us. Now is the 
time for us to get down to business—to fight this 
horror, not with soft words and wistful hopes but 
with the hard weapon of effective international 
arrangements. 

This view shapes our attitude toward the Indian 


resolution. As I have said, we share the hatred of 


the sponsors of this resolution for the whole 


wretched business of nuclear testing. We are just 
as determined to stop the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons, the spread of such weapons to countries 
not now possessing them, the contamination of 
the atmosphere, and the bellowing threat of nu- 
clear war. We want to stop these things dead— 
before they stop us dead. 


Geneva Conference on Discontinuance of Tests 


The world now knows from bitter experience 
that an uninspected moratorium will not secure 
the results which the sponsors of the resolution 
seek. For almost 3 years, representatives of the 
Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States met at Geneva to work out a plan to 
bring nuclear testing to a definitive end. Signifi- 
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General Assembiy Urges Soviet Union 
Not To Test 50-Megaton Bomb 


Text of Eight-Power Resolution* 


The General Assembly, 

Seized with the question of halting nuclear weap- 
ons tests, 

Solemnly appeals to the Government of the Soviet 
Union to refrain from carrying out their intention 
to explode in the atmosphere a 50 megaton bomb 
before the end of this month. 


1U.N. doc. A/RES/1632(XVI) (A/C.1/L.288/Rev. 
1) ; adopted in plenary session on Oct. 27 by a vote of 
87-11 (Soviet bloc, Cuba, and Outer Mongolia), with 
1 abstention (Mali). 











cant progress wasmade. The conference adopted 
a preamble, 17 articles, and 2 annexes of a draft 
treaty.” 

I have here a document which is a history and 
analysis of the conference, which my Government 
is issuing today as a white paper. This document 
will be distributed by the United States to all 
delegations. 

When President Kennedy took office, he ordered 
an immediate review of United States policy in 
order to overcome the remaining obstacles to a final 
agreement. When Ambassador Dean went to 
Geneva in March, he brought with him a set of 
proposals designed to meet all the legitimate Soviet 
reservations. At Geneva, the United States and 
the United Kingdom submitted comprehensive 
treaty proposals* aimed at ending the fear of 
nuclear tests and radioactive fallout through a 
pledge by all signatory nations to cease all tests of 
nuclear weapons—a pledge backed and secured by 
effective international inspection. 

But the representatives of the Soviet Union re- 


* For texts, see Documents on Disarmament, 1960 (De- 
partment of State publication 7172), pp. 376— 387; for sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., price $1.25. 

* Geneva Conference on the Discontinuance of Nuclear 
Weapon Tests: History and Analysis of Negotiations 
(Department of State publication 7258) ; limited supply 
available upon request from the Office of Public Services, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

‘For text, see BULLETIN of June 5, 1961, p. 870. 





acted very oddly to this generous and determined 
attempt to reach an agreement last spring. They 
rejected positions they had already taken. They 
renounced agreements they had already made. 


Soviet Resumption of Testing 


The whole world familiar with this subject 
wondered at this Soviet performance. Experts 
pondered their tea leaves and produced laborious 
speculation to explain the Soviet change of heart. 
Alas, we understand today the brutal simplicity of 
the reasoning behind the Soviet reversal. We now 
know that the Soviet representatives at Geneva 
had long since ceased to negotiate in good faith. 
We now know that, while Mr. [Semyon K.] 
Tsarapkin was fighting his delaying action at 
Geneva, the Soviet scientists and engineers and 
generals were secretly laying plans for the resump- 
tion of nuclear testing—and worse than that, for 
the resumption of testing in the atmosphere. 

Let us make no mistake about it. You cannot 
decide to resume testing on Monday and resume in 
effect on Tuesday. A sequence of tests of the sort 
with which the Soviet Union is currently edifying 
the world requires many, many months of prepa- 
ration. In an open society, like that of the United 
States, such preparation simply could not be 
undertaken in secrecy. But in a closed society 
almost anything can be done without publicity or 
disclosure. 

And so, while the Soviet representatives con- 
demned nuclear testing at Geneva, the Soviet 
Government prepared for nuclear tests in Russia. 
Then they announced their decision to resume test- 
ing just 2 days before the unalined nations gath- 
ered at Belgrade. With no apparent motives ex- 
cept intimidation and terror, Chairman Khru- 
shchev boasted of 100-megaton bombs. 

Today, 7 weeks after the Soviet Union began to 
test nuclear weapons again, and after it has tested 
more than a score, the Soviet Union has finally told 
its people that its nuclear explosions are actually 
under way. Cushioning the shock to its people, 
the Soviet leaders announced the end of the current 
series instead of the beginning. And Mr. Khru- 
shchev has decided to bring the Soviet program to 
a crashing conclusion with a 50-megaton bomb. 

Are we supposed to be grateful that Chairman 
Khrushchev has decided not to reach at a single 


leap his announced goal of the 100-megaton 
weapon ? 

As everyone knows there is no military purpose 
whatever in such gigantic weapons. For years the 
United States has been able to build such weapons. 
But we are not interested in the business of intimi- 
dation or bigger blasts. 

Now, in a single instant, the Soviet Union in- 
tends to poison the atmosphere by creating more 
radioactivity than that produced by any series 
since 1945. It may interest the members of this 
committee to know that from this one test the 30-60 
degree north latitude band of the world, where 80 
percent of all of the people of the world live, can 
expect to receive two-thirds as much new fallout 
as was produced by all of the fallout produced by 
all of the tests since 1945. Why must they insist 
on exploding a 50-megaton bomb? It is not a mili- 
tary necessity. 


What an Uninspected Moratorium Means 


And no doubt, when the present sequence of 
tests reaches its cataclysmic conclusion, the Soviet 
Union will piously join in the movement for an 
uninspected moratorium. Let us be absolutely 
clear what an uninspected moratorium means. A 
moratorium serves the cause neither of peace nor 
of international collaboration, nor of confidence 
among nations. We were all in this trap before. 
We cannot afford to enter it again. The United 
States will not do so. 

We do not believe that nuclear testing will ever 
be abolished by exorcism. It will be abolished only 
by action. I would plead with the members of 
this Assembly, which has been called the conscience 
of the world, to demand not more words but more 
deeds. 

Standing alone, a treaty banning nuclear weap- 
ons would be an immense leap forward toward 
sanity. It would bring about a number of tangible 
gains for humanity. It would slow down the 
arms race. It would eliminate all danger from 
poisonous materials cast off by nuclear explosions 
in the atmosphere. It would check the multiplica- 
tion of new types of nuclear weapons and discour- 
age their spread to additional nations, thereby 
reducing the hazard of accidental war. Above all, 
it would mark a great adventure in international 
collaboration for peace. 
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Out of our experience with a test ban treaty can 
come a mutual confidence, the tested procedures, 
and the concerted policies which will enable the 
world to mount a wider and deeper attack on war 
itself. If nations can set up a collective system 
which abolishes nuclear tests, surely they can hope 
to set up a collective system which abolishes all 
the diverse and manifold weapons of human 
self-destruction. 

The world is asking for bread. Another mora- 
torium resolution would offer it not even a stone. 
The United States stands ready today, as we have 
stood ready for many months, to sign a treaty out- 
lawing nuclear tests. As I have said, until such a 
treaty is signed, we have no choice, as a responsible 
nation, but to reserve our freedom of action. 


U.S. Eager To Resume Test Ban Negotiations 


; So, at the risk of repetition, let me state again 
the position of the United States. The Soviet 
nuclear test series which began September 1 is 
approaching its announced conclusion. While 
thorough analysis of the Soviet tests will require 
some time, it is already completely clear that the 
Soviet tests will intensify competition in the de- 
velopment of more and more deadly nuclear 
weapons. Thus these tests have increased the pos- 
sibility of ultimate disaster for all of mankind. 

There is only one safe and sure way to stop 
nuclear weapons tests and to stop them quickly. 
That is to conclude a treaty prohibiting all nuclear 
weapons tests under effective controls. 

In the last 3 years the negotiations at Geneva 
made significant progress toward such a treaty. 
The United States is still willing and eager to re- 
sume these negotiations. If in this fateful moment 
all three countries involved will really devote their 
skills and ingenuity to achieve agreement, not 
evasion, deceit, and equivocation, there is, I say, no 
reason why a nuclear test ban treaty with effective 
controls cannot be signed within 30 days. 

United States negotiators are ready to sit down 
at the table with Soviet and British representa- 
tives for this purpose. But until there is a treaty 
and tests can be stopped, the United States, as a 
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responsible nation, must prepare to take all steps 
necessary to protect its own security. 

Mr. Chairman, an uninspected moratorium will 
only lead the world once again into the morass of 
confusion and deceit. A test ban treaty is the 
path to peace. 

If the Soviet Union really wants to stop nuclear 
testing, we challenge it to join us now in signing 
a test ban treaty.® 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography 


Mimeographed or processed documents (such as those 
listed below) may be consulted at depository libraries in 
the United States. U.N. printed publications may be 
purchased from the Sales Section of the United Nations, 
United Nations Plaza, N.Y. 


General Assembly 


Letter dated September 9, 1961, from the Soviet perma- 
nent representative to the United Nations on the ques- 
tion of the future of Ruanda-Urundi. A/4865 and Corr. 
1. September 11, 1961. 4 pp. 

Letter dated September 9, 1961, from the Netherlands 
permanent representative to the United Nations ad- 
dressed to the Secretary-General on the election of the 
members of the International Law Commission. 
A/4866. September 13, 1961. 3 pp. 

Letter dated September 12, 1961, from the permanent 
representatives of the Commonwealth nations to the 
United Nations concerning disarmament. A/4868. 
September 14, 1961. 3 pp. 

Letter dated September 14, 1961, from the Soviet perma- 
nent representative to the United Nations transmitting 
a Soviet Government statement of August 31 and a 
statement by Premier Khrushchev of September 9. 
A/4869. September 14, 1961. 25 pp. 

Report of the Secretary-General on supplementary esti- 
mates for the financial year 1961. A/4870. September 
16, 1961. 36 pp. 

Report by the Secretary-General on offers by member 
states of study and training facilities for inhabitants 
of trust territories. A/4876. September 18, 1961. 22 


pp. 

Report of the committee on arrangements for a confer- 
ence for the purpose of reviewing the charter. A/4877. 
September 18, 1961. 3 pp. 


5On Oct. 25 Committee I adopted a motion to adjourn 
temporarily the general debate on items 72 and 73 in 
order to undertake immediate consideration of the eight- 
power draft resolution (U.N. doc. A/C.1/L.288/Reyv.1) 
appealing to the Soviet Union not to explode a 50-megaton 
bomb in the atmosphere. 





Economic Growth and Investment in Education 


The Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development held a Policy Conference on 
Economic Growth and Investment in Education 
at Washington, D.C., October 16-20. Following 
are texts of remarks made by Secretary Rusk and 
an address made by Assistant Secretary for Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs Philip H. Coombs 
before the opening session on October 16. 


REMARKS BY SECRETARY RUSK 


Press release 713 dated October 16 


It’s a very great pleasure for me to take a few 
moments this morning to welcome you to this 
OECD Conference on Economic Growth and In- 
vestment in Education. I regret very much that 
after a very few minutes of remarks I must absent 
myself and not remain for the rest of the program. 
One of the prerequisites of my office is to appear 
at airports to receive distinguished guests 
(laughter), and I must go thither right away. 

The combination of an interest in economic 
growth and education is something which strikes 
a particular responsive chord here in the United 
States. We are delighted that you come here as 
the first OECD-sponsored conference in the 
United States, one of your newest members. We 
hope it will not be the last. 

We in this country have very great expectations 
about the possibilities of OECD. And we pledge 
that we shall give it our very strongest active sup- 
port in these crucial years ahead. 

It is somewhat encouraging at a time when 
there are so many crises, large and small, on the 
agenda to be with a group which is settling down 
to get some of the world’s work done, despite these 
crises of the particular day. 

The United States, the American people, have 
had from the beginning what some people have 
called an inordinate national interest in education. 


From the very beginning we emphasized on these 
shores a strong attachment to the educational 
process. First it was to educate ministers and our 
other professional manpower. But something 
very important happened in the middle of the 
19th century, which is directly related to our topic 
today. Because we then were a rapidly develop- 
ing country, we had great potential of resources, 
great shortages of trained manpower. We had a 
continent to open up and develop. 

Next year we shall be celebrating the hundredth 
anniversary of what we call our land-grant col- 
lege system. Those land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities were invented in essence to assist in the 
process of development. They did not phrase it 
that way at the time, but that in fact was the pur- 
pose which underlay our interest in agricultural, 
mechanical colleges, and that indeed has been the 
role played by these great institutions. 

Alongside of them have been hundreds of pri- 
vate institutions and indeed tax-supported collat- 
eral-type universities, which have played more 
traditional roles. But for us in this country edu- 
cation is not something which is a luxury which 
can be afforded after development has occurred; 
it is an integral part, an inescapable and essential 
part of the developmental process itself. 


U.S. Experience in Development 


Many of you come from countries which reached 
a degree of economic and social development long 
before you were born. One thing you might bear 
in mind, as you think of some of the exuberance, 
some of the enthusiasm, some of the naivete, if you 
like, which you might find here in this country 
about the possibilities of development, is that the 
more spectacular development of the United States 
has occurred literally within the generation of 
people now living; that is, many Americans com- 
ing from different parts of the country grew up 
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in a predevelopment community or environment, 
on prescientific farms, in communities where there 
was no medical care, where doctors were relatively 
unknown, where science and technology had not 
begun to make their contribution to development. 

So that whether you are talking about the Vice 
President of the United States or many of our 
citizens in the ordinary walks of life, you will be 
in touch with people who remember in their own 
experience what development can mean—and de- 
velopment under free institutions. 

We are not ourselves willing to concede special 
advantages to totalitarian systems in this field of 
rapid development, because we believe that we have 
experienced personally and directly the transfor- 
mation of the lives of people within one genera- 
tion by the processes of economic growth under 
free institutions. And in that process education 
has played a most vital role. Indeed, I suspect 
that the Soviet Union today is getting a dividend 
of a lot of morale out of an aspect which has 
little to do with communism as such. For the 
first time in Russian history the sons of peasants, 
the sons of lowly workers, and their daughters, 
have an opportunity to study medicine, to study 
law, to turn to science, to teach in universities, to 
take hold of opportunities which their fathers 
could never have dreamed about. 

We had some of this experience ourselves in the 
first half of this century in many parts of the 
country. And that produces a surge, an interest, 
a liveliness, a morale which is of very great im- 
portance in this process of development, because 
development depends upon people, their attitudes, 
their aspirations, their energies, and their willing- 
ness to do something about it directly themselves. 

One of our problems today in this country is 
that so many of these things are just now begin- 
ning to be taken for granted. In families where 
the grandfather might have been the only one of 
12 children who went to college, all of his grand- 
children will go to college, because of the change 
in the educational opportunities that we find here 


in this country. 


‘4People Are the Bottleneck’’ 

I would suggest that the bottleneck in develop- 
ment today right around the world is not exclu- 
sively money or capital resources; a crucial bottle- 


neck continues to be people. 
During the years when I was working for the 
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Rockefeller Foundation, more often tha: you will 
imagine, funds were marking time because there 
was not the qualified manpower either on the 
giving side or on the receiving side to make those 
funds profitable on the other end. 

I think if we look at the problems of develop- 
ment in country after country outside the West we 
shall find that people are the bottleneck, and this 
means that education has a crucial role to play. 
And this I suspect is the great difference between 
the possibilities of a program like the Marshall 
plan and the problems of the developmental pro- 
grams in the non-Western parts of the world which 
we see at the present time. 

So today in this country we recognize that edu- 
cation has a variety of roles to play. The demo- 
cratic institutions cannot exist without education, 
for democracy functions only when the people are 
informed and are aware, thirsting for knowledge, 
and are exchanging ideas. 

Education makes possible the economic democ- 
racy that raises a social mobility, for it is education 
that insures that classes are not frozen and that an 
elite of whatever kind does not perpetuate itself. 

And in the underdeveloped economies education 
itself stimulates development by diplomatically 
demonstrating that tomorrow need not be the same 
as yesterday, that change can take place, that the 
outlook is hopeful. 

Even in developed economies, education is a key 
to more rapid and more meaningful economic 
growth. The old adage has never been more true 
than today that there is plenty of room at the 
top. Advanced education is the base on which 
research and development rests, and the founda- 
tion of technological progress. 

But it is through mass education that the dis- 
coveries of the laboratory are applied in the pro- 
duction process, insuring more rapid growth than 
could occur merely through interest in the acres 
of land or the number of machines and the total 
number of man-hours worked. 

Knowledge can be found by the few, but it 
must be applied and distributed by the many. 
This conference wili speak of education as in- 
vestment rather than as expenditure. For educa- 
tion is an investment and a good one. It yields 
a high rate of return. 

It is no secret that this administration believes 
in education in this country, and in our aid pro- 
grams we shall devote increasing proportions to 
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educational development, not merely because edu- 
cation is a vitally important social service, as it is, 
but because education is a good investment, as it is. 

This administration believes that educational 
systems and institutions make possible such in- 
creases in productivity that they merit support 
through loans and credits as a form of investment, 
not only through grants as a form of expenditure. 
We see clearly that a country’s richest assets are 
not its factories, its roads, its bridges, but its 
people. We will do our share in aiding the de- 
velopment of this human capital, for this is the 
richest natural resource of all. And it is indeed 
fortunate that education, desirable in and of it- 
self, makes sense in economic terms as well. 

And so I extend to you my greetings and the 
welcome of my Government. As you enter your 
deliberations, you will be discussing that most 
important of subjects, the people. History in- 
deed shows us that it is people, not things, that 
ultimately count. And it is only through educa- 
tional development and the exchange of ideas that 
man will achieve and fulfill his finest purpose and 
that the fundamental of peace will be established. 

I do hope that you have an excellent and pro- 
‘ductive meeting. Thank you very much. 


ADDRESS BY MR. COOMBS! 


Press release 710 dated October 16 

We are joined this week—guided by learned 
papers instead of crisis headlines—to look beyond 
today’s great unresolved conflicts to a brighter 
set of goals for mankind a decade or more ahead. 

Our business, briefly stated, is to seek ways to 
pursue these goals rapidly and effectively. Our 
primary focus is on education, viewed as a potent 
means available to society for promoting eco- 
nomic growth and social development, in both 
highly developed and less developed countries. 
Our aim is not simply to have stimulating talk 
but to clarify ideas which can shape policy and 
action, ideas with the power to make a beneficial 
difference in the course of human events. 

A meeting on this subject would not have been 
held a generation ago. Only lately have signifi- 


*Mr. Coombs was chairman of the U.S. delegation and 
also served as chairman of the conference. For an an- 
nouncement of the meeting, see BULLETIN of Oct. 23, 1961, 
p. 691. 
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canc numbers of able economists and educators 
turned their attention to probing the vital links 
between a nation’s educational effort and its eco- 
nomic and social advancement. Such relation- 
ships have long been assumed to exist, but often 
the assumption was insufficiently compelling to 
override more “practical” considerations, such as 
money. 

It is perhaps not unfair to say that in all our 
countries we have tended to be schizophrenic 
about education. We praise education’s virtues 
and count on it to help the new generation solve 
great problems which the older generation has 
failed to solve. But when it comes to spending 
more money for education, our deeds often fail 
to match our words. As a result, our rapidly 
expanding educational needs—quantitatively and 
qualitatively—have outstripped our national edu- 
cational efforts, leaving a serious educational gap 
which now urgently requires closing. . 

Educators themselves, though chronically in 
need of funds and rarely reluctant to admit it, have 
shied away from stressing the practical contribu- 
tions of education to economic growth because they 
feared, perhaps with good reason, that the em- 
phasis on materialistic values in Western society 
had already become too dominant. 

It is an encouraging sign that we can today talk 
candidly and openly about the practical economic 
contributions of education without seeming to be- 
tray, belittle, or ignore its other vital purposes. 
We can agree without difficulty at the outset of this 
conference, I fee] sure, that the high importance 
of education lies in the very fact that it serves a 
variety of major purposes. It is both a means and 
an end. It satisfies consumer wants and national 
investment needs. It serves both material and non- 
material values. It profits individuals and at the 
same time all society. It is simultaneously a con- 
servator and transmitter of past values and a 
powerful force for social change and improvement. 


Joint Venture of Educators and Economists 


It is surely an evidence of progress and a cause 
for rejoicing that educators and economists— 
long mutually mysterious and at times even hostile 
to one another—have lately embarked on the joint 
venture of discovering new insights into the eco- 
nomic aspects of education, external and internal. 
The progress they have made, though still limited, 
is sufficient to bring us together today. 
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That progress is symbolized, for example, by 
the fact that economists, who long treated educa- 
tion simply as a “consumer good”—a very fine 
one, to be sure, if you could afford it—have now 
begun to view educational expenditures as an “in- 
vestment” as well. Not only is this a nobler term 
in the economists’ lexicon, but strategically it is a 
far more effective term for getting increased budg- 
ets. Labeling education an “investment indus- 
try” implies that the development of people is as 
important as the development of things—which 
the educators have been hinting at all along. It 
helps place education in its quest for funds on a 
competitive parity with highways, steel me and 
fertilizer factories. We can now assert undlush- 
ingly and with good economic sense that the ac- 
cumulation of intellectual capital is comparable in 
importance—and in the long run perhaps much 
more important—than the accumulation of physi- 
cal capital, so long as we recognize that there is 
much more to education than this term alone im- 
plies. And even now we begin to hear bankers— 
the more daring, at least—speak of education and 
the development of human resources as a proper 
area for productive loans. 

The educators have also come a long way. They 
now readily concede that resources are, after all, 
limited. Where this is the case, as every economics 
student knows, the relationship of output to 
available resource input depends on the state of 
technology and the efficiency of resource use. It 
follows logically that all of the ills and needs of 
education cannot be met simply by spending more 
money to do on a larger scale what our schools 
and universities are already doing. Along with 
much greater financial support from the outside, 
which unquestionably is required, education also 
needs far-reaching improvements on the inside, 
improvements in curriculum, in organization, and 
in techniques. 

Many educators and economists are today agreed 
not only that organized education must make more 
effective use of its available resources but, to do 
so, educational developments must be well planned. 
Such educational development plans, moreover, 
must be rationally integrated with plans for gen- 
eral economic and social development. We shall 
give consideration in this conference, I hope, to 
the need for action to remedy the serious shortage 
of persons competent to advise less developed na- 
tions on the vital matter of educational develop- 
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ment planning. In the absence of well-conceived 
educational development plans, external assistance 
to underdeveloped countries cannot be as efficiently 
used. 

The foregoing propositions are applicable to any 
kind of society which accepts progress and change 
as goals, whatever else may be its ideology. But 
these propositions are peculiarly applicable and 
urgent at this point in history for those nations, 
whether less developed or highly developed, whose 
concept of progress includes greater social justice 
and greater freedom, opportunity, and choice for 
each individual. The threats to human justice 
and freedom are obviously great, and the hour is 
late. The economists and educationalists of the 
free world have joined their endeavors none too 
soon. 

It is important that their findings, incomplete 
as they yet are, be translated promptly into na- 
tional policy and action. For what we do in the 
coming decade about education and the develop- 
ment of human resources, in all our lands and in 
helping the less developed countries, is sure to have 
a profound influence upon the future course of 
history. 


Some “‘Plausible Assumptions”’ 

In coming to grips with the important policy 
issues before this conference, we will have to make 
some assumptions about the economic, political, 
and social forces to which education must respond 
during the next 10 years and beyond. Recogniz- 
ing the hazards of speculation and the differing 
application of any general proposition to the pecu- 
liar circumstances of each country, I venture to 
suggest a few “plausible assumptions” as a start- 
ing point for our discussions. Braver and wiser 
ones among us, I feel sure, can improve upon these 
initial propositions. With respect to the more 
developed countries of Europe and the Western 
Hemisphere, I suggest the following: 

First, we may assume that national output, both 
in the aggregate and per capita, will continue to 
grow, though not necessarily at a steady pace. 
Likewise there will be continued and even ac- 
celerated advancement of scientific knowledge and 
applied technology in virtually all fields, which 
will spur economic growth. Given this assump- 
tion, it will be well within the financial means of 
Western European nations, Canada, and the 
United States to expand greatly their expenditures 
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on education without serious pain. If the com- 
bined national product of the OEEC countries of 
Europe rises to something like $450 billion by 
1970, as suggested in one of the expert papers 
before this conference, educational expenditures 
could be doubled in a decade with no greater 
sacrifice than diverting less than 6 percent of the 
increment in GNP into education. This is indeed 
a modest goal. 

Second, the requirements for educated and 
trained manpower will rise more rapidly than 
total manpower requirements. In other words, 
the “mix” of manpower requirements will shift 
steadily toward greater emphasis upon higher 
skills and specialized knowledge in virtually all 
fields and levels, with unskilled labor shrinking in 
proportion. Accordingly members of the younger 
generation must, on the average, have considerably 
more education than any previous generation. 
Each nation’s investment in education must there- 
fore rise, per person and as a proportion of the 
gross national product, if it is to keep pace with 
its changing manpower requirements. 

Third, the demand for highly specialized man- 
power, especially in the sciences and engineering 
but elsewhere as well, will rise with the greatest 
speed, and shortages of high talent will spread 
from. one field to another rather unpredictably. 
Increasingly the market for high talent will be- 
come internationalized. Concerted efforts will be 
made to break these bottlenecks of specialized 
manpower as they appear, but basically they will 
be the product of an overall shortage of highly 
developed manpower which can only be relieved 
in the long run by a total expansion of the edu- 
cational system aimed at developing more fully 
the human potential of the whole population, 
much of which now is wasted, 

Fourth, the economic necessity to develop each 
nation’s human resources will in most countries 
be reinforced by strong political pressures in the 
same direction. Educational opportunity is the 
hallmark of a democratic society, and people will 
insist upon it quite apart from its contributions 
to national growth. There will be mounting in- 
sistence that educational avenues of advancement 
be opened wide to all young people, regardless of 
their social and economic origins. Popular gov- 
ernments will ignore these demands at their peril 
and at the peril of free societies. 
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Fifth, despite the fact that the formal educa- 
tional system, as we now know it, will have to 
provide each individual with more years of edu- 
cation, it will provide him with a smaller pro- 
portion of his total lifetime learning. This is 
because the rapid development of new knowledge 
and technology will quickly render obsolete and 
inadequate the education and training which many 
persons receive in their youth. Increasing pro- 
vision will have to be made for people in a wide 
range of professions and occupations, not least of 
all teachers, to continue learning new knowledge 
and skills long after they have “completed” their 
formal education. Moreover, as personal incomes 
rise and working hours decrease, there will be 
more leisure time, and, if our schools and univer- 
sities have succeeded in their work, much of this 
leisure will be used for learning as a means of 
individual self-fulfillment and pleasure. In short, 
education, to borrow a well-known British phrase, 
is fast becoming a cradle-to-grave proposition. 
This will require an even greater investment in 
education than our conference papers have fore- 
cast, along with radically new techniques of teach- 
ing and learning. If we are to become nations of 
teachers and learners, as seems essential, the old 
forms and rituals of education will not suffice. 
Nor will old concepts of educational finance. 

Sixth, there will be no serious danger of “over- 
educating” the population; the greatest risks will 
lie in the opposite direction. Today’s projections 
of future requirements for well-educated man- 
power are likely to prove low 10 years from now. 
If national economies maintain a relatively high 
level of employment and stability, the increased 
availability of well-educated manpower will stim- 
ulate the rate of economic growth and technolog- 
ical advance, thus enlarging more rapidly the 
capacity of these economies to absorb well-quali- 
fied manpower. 

Seventh, the role of women, in education and 
in the whole economy, will increase in importance 
(and at the same time, no doubt, their political 
importance!). The undereducation and under- 
utilization of women in the professions, in indus- 
try, and in government, constitutes the greatest 
untapped potential of human brainpower and 
energy in most of our nations. Educational in- 
stitutions, if they will, can play a major role in 
breaking down the traditional barriers to a fuller 
and more productive life for women. 
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The Stake in Advancement of Less Developed Nations 


The final premise in this list—and one of the 
most important—concerns the stake which devel- 
oped countries have in the advancement of less 
developed nations. In addition to their heavy 
domestic obligations, the educational institutions 
of the more developed nations must assist the less 
developed ones in their crucial efforts to build 
their own educational systems and to develop 
their human resources as an essential ingredient 
of overall economic, social, and political develop- 
ment. Large and imaginative efforts in this di- 
rection can bring great benefits to education, not 
only in the nations of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America but in the more developed countries as 
well, for educational assistance is a two-way 
street. To a considerable extent, and with im- 
portant local variations, the fundamental prob- 
lems of education in underdeveloped countries 
are the same as those confronting the more de- 
veloped ones, but presented in bold relief. Cases 
in point are the problems of teacher shortage, the 
need for curriculum reform, the problem of fi- 
nance, and the need for technological innovation. 

Educational assistance to less developed coun- 
tries, as the expert conference papers emphasize, 
is no mere matter of exporting a carbon copy of 
one’s own curriculum, methods, and organization 
to nations with very different needs and cultures. 
Nor is it a simple matter of expanding by a factor 
of w the educational status quo which the under- 
developed country already happens to have, in- 
herited usually from some other land. It is clear 
that such a strategy of educational expansion 
would fit neither their needs nor their pocket- 
books. 

The same daring and ingenuity—the same re- 
search and development approach—which our ed- 
ucational institutions have helped to create and 
apply so fruitfully to such other fields as agricul- 
ture, industry, and communications, must now be 
applied to education itself, at home and abroad. 
The need for such an approach is perhaps most ob- 
vious in less developed countries, but it is perhaps 
equally needed in the more developed ones. If 
this need for imaginative change in education is 
viewed not with alarm but as an exciting chal- 
lenge, it can be a rewarding decade for all 
concerned. 

Within this framework of propositions—some 
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perhaps generally agreeable and others no doubt 
open to vigorous debate—and, more importantly, 
with a series of brilliant papers before us, we are 
ready to engage in a serious and enjoyable 
discussion. 

In one final prognostication I offer with con- 
fidence the view that we will all take home from 
this conference new insights, new ideas for action, 
and new conviction which can prof:+ our respec- 
tive nations in future years and which can, beyond 
this, provide all mankind a larger measure of free- 
dom and a greater opportunity to profit from such 
freedom. 





TREATY INFORMATION 











U.S. and Sweden Conclude 
Extradition Convention 
Press release 732 dated October 24 


An extradition convention and protocol be- 
tween the United States and Sweden was con- 
cluded on October 24 at the Department of State. 
The convention was signed for the United States 
by Secretary Rusk and for Sweden by Ambassa- 
dor Gunnar Jarring. 

The convention, which contains 16 articles, gen- 
erally follows the pattern of other extradition con- 
ventions to which the United States is a party. 
Article IT contains a list of common crimes gen- 
erally subject to extradition. Other articles spec- 
ify the conditions which must be satisfied and the 
procedures which must be followed in order 
to obtain the extradition of a fugitive from justice. 

The convention will enter into force upon ex- 
change of ratifications by the two Governments. 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Patents 


Agreement for the mutual safeguarding of secrecy of in- 
ventions relating to defense and for which applications 
for patents have been made. Done at Paris September 
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21, 1960. Entered into force January 12, 1961. TIAS 


4672. 
Ratification deposited: Belgium, October 20, 1961. 


Property 


Convention of Paris for the protection of industrial prop- 
erty of March 20, 1883, revised at Brussels December 
14, 1900; at Washington June 2, 1911; at The Hague 


November 6, 1925; at London June z. 1934; and at Lis- 
bon October 31, 1958. Done at Lisbon October 31, 1958.2 
Ratification deposited: United States, October 26, 1961. 


Trade and Commerce 


Arrangements regarding international trade in cotton 
textiles. Done at Geneva July 21, 1961. Entered into 
force October 1, 1961. 

Acceptances deposited: Belgium, France, Federal Re- 
public of Germany, India, Italy, Japan (with under- 


standing and statement), Luxembourg, and Nether- 
lands, October 13, 1961; Spain, October 16, 1961. 


BILATERAL 


Austria 

Agreement concerning the utilization, for permanent refu- 
gee housing construction, of counterpart generated from 
a grant of corn to Austria under title II of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 454; 7 U.S.C, 1721-1724). 


Effected by exchange of notes at Vienna August 9 and 
October 3, 1961. Entered into force October 3, 1961. 


Iceland 


Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of May 3, 1958, as supplemented (TIAS 4027 and 
4065). Effected by exchange of notes at Reykjavik Oc- 


tober 3, 1961. Entered into force October 3, 1961. 
Japan 
Arrangement concerning the export of cotton textiles from 


Japan to the United States. Effected by exchange of 


notes at Tokyo October 16, 1961. Enters into force 
January 1, 1962. 


Philippines 


Agreement relating to the loan of a floating drydock to 
the Republic of the Philippines. Effected by exchange 
of notes at Manila September 28 and October 4, 1961. 


Entered into force October 4, 1961. 
Sweden 


Convention on extradition, and protocol. Signed at Wash- 
ington October 24, 1961. Enters into force upon the ex- 
change of ratifications. 


Turkey 


Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of July 29, 1961 (TIAS 4819). Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Ankara September 6, 1961. Entered 
into force September 6, 1961. 


’ Not in force. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 











Designations 


Robert W. Herder as Director, American AID Mission, 


El Salvador, effective September 22. (For biographic de- 
tails, see Department of State press release 702 dated 


October 11.) 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: October 23-29 


Press releases may be obtained from the Office of 
News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Releases appearing in this issue of the BULLETIN 
which were issued prior to October 23 are Nos. 710 
and 713 of October 16; 718 of October 18; and 728 of 
October 21. 


No. Date Subject 


*729 10/23 U.S. participation in international 
conferences. 
730 10/23 Rusk: interview on 
Answers.” 
731 10/24 Bowles: “The United Nations and the 
Real World.” 
732 10/24 U.S—Sweden extradition convention. 
*733 10/24 Bowles: YWCA World Fellowship 
Meeting, Baltimore (excerpts). 
*734 10/25 Visit of Indian Prime Minister. 
735 10/26 Joint U.S.-Japan Committee on Trade 
and Economic Affairs. 
4736 10/26 Bowles: regional foreign policy brief- 
ing conference, Kansas City. 
7737 10/26 Williams: U.S. National Commission 
for UNESCO, 
738 10/26 Haiti credentials (rewrite). 
7739 10/26 NATO research fellowship program 
1962-63. 
740 10/26 U.K. credentials (rewrite 
7741 10/27 Bowles: regional foreign alba brief- 
ing conference, Dallas. 
7742 10/27 U.S. aid to sub-Sahara African 
students. 
+743 10/27 Ball: interview on “At the Source.” 
1744 10/27 AID investment guaranty program. 
+745 10/28 Rusk: interview on “Problems and 
Policies.” 
746 10/28 U.S.-British Guiana talks. 
*747 10/28 U.S. participation in international 
conferences. 


“Issues and 


* Not printed. 
+ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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FOREIGN SERVICE 
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UNITED STATES 


Origins, Development, and Functions 


This illustrated volume of 430 pages is the first comprehensive ac- 
count of the growth of the Foreign Service from its beginnings in 
Revolutionary times down to the present day. 

The book describes the gradual growth of the Foreign Service in 
the 19th century, its establishment on a professional career basis in 
the years immediately preceding World War I, its evolution in the 
interwar period, and its reorganization and expansion in the period 
since World War II to meet its greatly increased tasks and responsi- 
bilities resulting from the present total involvement of the United 
States in world affairs. 

The present organization and functions of the Foreign Service, its 
role in the day-to-day conduct of foreign affairs and in the execution 
of American foreign policy, the career opportunities which it offers 
to young Americans, and the conditions under which its 8,500 Ameri- 
can officers and employees live and work are treated in detail. Data 
on the development, organization, and functions of the Service are 
presented in extensive appendixes containing historical notes, statis- 
tical tables, and visual charts. 
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